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For the Companion. 


AT THE LOTUS POND. 


The young readers of the Companion may not 
know that in Louisiana we have the veritable Lo- 
tus of the Nile—nymphe nelumbo—which was the 
Egyptian emblem of the generative and concep- 
tive powers of the world. As it was that ancient 
people’s emblem of life, so also a broken lotus 
stem, with a bird winging its flight from the fad 
ing blossom, was a symbol of death. 

There is a pond, or lagoon, near Opelousas 
which is nearly covered with the umbrella-shaped 
leaves of this beautiful aquatic plant. Visit it 
early on a summer morning when the stately blos- 
soms unfold their large white petals, and the pur- 
ple tints of the closed buds brighten into rose un- 
der the rays of the rising sun, and you will reach 
the very heart of the Hindoo conceit, which pict- 
ured the dawn of day as a young boy sitting 





“On the flushed bosom of a lotus flower.” 


To that pond there was hurrying this July morn- 
ing a party of five young people. 

“I bet I’ll get ten lilies, or lotuses, as you call 
’em, to your one, Larry!” cried Gus Rayburn. 

“Oh, you’re forever boasting!”” laughed Larry 
O’Donnell. “I do believe if it was a question of 
stealing the flowers, you’d still go it ten better, 
before you’d know what you were saying.” 

“Don’t quarrel, boys,” said Nina Winthrop, a 
pleasant, sensible- looking girl about sixteen. 
“You’d better think of how you're going to get 
any flowers at all. They don’t grow near the 
bank, and we have no boat. You can’t swim, for 
the roots and stems of the lotus make a thick net- 
work under the water.” 

“T’ll float on one of the big leaves,” cried little 
Will Stannard; “they’re like umbrellas, and just 
as strong as leather. Here’s the pond! Hurrah! 
just look at ’em! Aint there millions ?” 

It was indeed a beautiful sight. Above the 
fresh verdure of the shining leaves, rose the snowy 
chalices, swaying to the motion of the invisible 
water beneath. 

“Oh, they’re too exquisite !’”’ sighed Delia Poin- 
sett, who was just a little bit sentimental, “and 
they're more beautiful, because they’re in the land 
of Longing, which is out of reach.” 

“Why don’t you say the pond of Longing, and 
keep to reality, Delia?” cried practical Larry. 
“If vou will parade sentiment, let it be true to na- 
ture. I believe we can get some d/ossoms, too.” 

The three boys looked around eagerly for a 
plank or a log. Anything that would float, it 
mattered not what, were it a tub, or a shingle. 
But the banks were bare In that prairie country 
wood was so scarce that you never saw the small- 
est portion of it lying around ownerless 

“There aint a scrimption of anything,” sighed 
little Will. “Boys, I'll tell you what we can do 
Let’s all take hands and make a line. If the fore- 
most gets in deep water, or where he can’t swim, 
we can drag him back. It'll be like the Alpine 
mountain climbers we read about.” 

There was a shout of derision at Willie’s bright 
idea. 

‘*You’ll be the fellow planted on shore, I reckon,” 
laughed Larry “Your arms are so long, and 
you're so very big and strong, that you can haul 
us allin when we begin to drown. No, Willie, 
your plan isn’t intended for water, or deep mud.” 

“Boys, have you got any strong cord or twine 
in your pockets >” asked Gus, suddenly, taking a 
ball of it out of his own. Of course no boy’s 
pocket was ever without that essential, so Gus 
proceeded to knot the pieces together, making 
quite a long string. 

“What on earth are you up to now?” asked 
Larry 

“Oh, it’s a little trick I learned from a ‘vacher,’” 
he answered, conceitedly. “I’m going to lasso 
those flowers, as he lassos his cattle. I am sure 
to bring some to shore.” 

Larry did not answer, but chuckled quietly as 
he watched Gus make a noose, flourish it around 
his head, and then by a mighty effort cast it among 
the flowers. It fell limply on the leaves, and even 
if it touched a lotus, slipped off without catching 
it. But it generally fell far short of the plants. 
Hot, and red with vexation, Gus threw down the 
string. 

“It seems your vacher’s trick isn’t exactly the 
thing,” drawled Larry. “It takes something 
heavier than twine for that slip-noose to work. 


“But I say they will!” cried Gus, angrily, 
stooping down and pulling off his shoes and socks 
and rolling up his pants. 

“O Gus, you mustn’t think of going in the wa- 
ter!” cried both girls. 

“You can’t be so foolish!” said Larry, gravely ; 
“if you were the best swimmer in the world, you 
couldn’t help yourself in this pond. Look how 
far the leaves and stems cover the water before 





there 1s a single flower. 
get through them ?” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care!” Gus an- 
swered, doggedly. “I’m going to get some of 
those flowers sure.” 

For a little distance from the shore, half-wad- 
ing, half-swimming, he go® on very well. But 
when he reached the line where the lotus began, 
the network beneath the water tripped him up at 
every step, or caught his feet and held them fast. 
He made no progress, and once went head over 
heels in the green labyrinth. ‘Snakes! snakes!” 
he yelled, and floundered back to shore, pale and 
trembling. 

“They twisted round my legs,” he said, breath- 
lessly. ‘Ugh! the cold, slimy things! I can’t 
stand them. I’m off for home, for I’ve got a regu- 
lar chill.” 

“Scared to death!” said Delia, looking after 
him with a contemptuous smile. She was such 
an arrant coward herself, that she had no patience 
with timidity in others. 

“I can tell you it isn’t a pleasant feeling to have 
those slimy stems and roots twisting around you,” 


How do you expect to 





I knew it all along. Girls, you won’t get a lotus 
this day ” 


Larry said. “I’ve been among ‘em, and it feels 
like snakes. There’s any number of water-moc- 








casins, too, among the roots, and maybe he got in 
a nest of ’em.” 

“Well, we might as well give up trying to get a 
lotus to-day, I see,” sighed Nina. “It seems to 
me they are more beautiful than ever because we 
can’t get them.” 

“Stay here, all of you,” said Larry. “I'll walk 
round the pond, and perhaps I'll find some place 
where the lilies grow nearer the shore.” 


In his own mind he had quietly determined, at 
all risks, to get some of the coveted blooms. The 
failure of others was always to Larry O’Donnell 
an incentive to exertion. In fact, he didn’t believe 
in failures at all, and thought they always re- 
sulted from some weakness or folly in those who 
attempted rashly what they could not perform. 
After nearly making a circuit of the pond, he came 
to a place where the water was comparatively clear 
of the aquatic growth, and not many yards from 
the shore was a group of the snowy blossoms. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on the figure of a girl 
crouching on the bank, her long tangled black 
hair streaming over her shoulders, and her eyes 
fixed so intently on the pond, she did not seem to 
notice him. 

“Good-morning,” Larry said. She looked up at 
him, without seeming to have heard, and then her 
wild black eyes went back to the water, staring as 
if she would pierce its depths. 

“Know of any plank or piece of wood round 
here?” Larry asked, more tosee if she was dumb 
than anything else. 

“No,” curtly. 





“She isn’t dumb,” Larry thonght as he walked 
| off, “‘but then she’s certainly crazy.” 


“T’ve found a place,” he said, when he rejoined 
his companions. “By wading and swimming a lit- 
tle, I think I can get your tlowers. But there’s a 
crazy-looking girl there, and maybe you'll be 
afraid to go near her.” 

“Does she look dangerous ?” asked Delia, cling 
ing closely to Nina. 

“Well, no, she doesn’t seem to notice anything. 
It’s just her eyes that are strange, and she’s aw- 
fully ragged, and looks so poor. She’s certainly 
a stranger here, for I am sure that I never saw 
her before.” 

The young people hurried off, full of curiosity. 
They were more anxious to see the girl than to 
get the flowers. But when they reached the spot, 
and saw the pitiful white face, with the great dark 
eyes still fixed on the pond, they drew back, half 
frightened. But she did not notice them until 
Larry, having made his preparations, stepped into 
the water. 

“Don’t go there,” she cried, springing to her 
feet, ‘don’t go there! you'll be drowned! drowned! 
drowned !” each word rising shrilly, until the last 
was uttered in a scream. 

“It isn’t deep there,” Nina said soothingly, 
though she began to feel nervous, and Delia and 
Willie moved hastily to some distance, so as to be 
prepared to fly if the crazy girl showed any dis- 
position to attack them. 

“He can’t come back,” the girl cried wildly ; 
“them awful things out there, they'll catch him 
when they get a holt of him, and drag him down. 
I know all about it, I say,” and she trembled so 
violently that her feet could hardly support her. 
Larry by this time had caught several of the 
flowers, and thrown them to Willie, who had 
waded some distance in the water. 

Nina took them from him, and handed one to 
the girl, thinking its beauty might please her. 

But had she given her a venomous serpent, the 
terror and disgust in the poor demented creature’s 
face and gestures could not have been greater. 
She hurled the flower back into the water. 

“Why do you hate it so, my poor girl?” said 
Nina, pityingly. 

“I reckon you’d hate it too,” she cried fiercely, 
“if your own dear mother was throwed in a pond 
by your father when he was drunk, and drownded. 
I seed her head come up among them flowers, and 
they cotched her feet, and twisted round ‘em, and 
held her there till she drownded.” 

“That can’t be so,” said Larry, who had joined 
the group. “It’s afancy of the unfortunate creat- 
ure’s. There’s never been a murder like that 
here.” 

‘But I tell you, that’s the very pond,” she cried 
wildly. ‘It used to be in Mississippi where I lived, 
but I runned away from it, and comed here, and 
it’s followed me. You know why ?” and her voice 
sank to a whisper; “it wants to drown me, too, and 
them flowers keep a-callin’ me. They’ll get me 
sure some day !” 

The young people shuddered at the hopeless de- 
spair in her voice and looks. ‘She’ll drown her- 
self,” whispered Larry ; ‘“‘we’d better hurry home, 
and send some one to care for her. I'll go to my 
father, and see what had best be done.” 

O—— is famed for its practical charity. Before 
night, Mary Lynn, as she called herself, was in 
kind hands, and a subscription taken up to meet 
her wants. Upon inquiry, her story was found to 
be quite true. Although she did not herself know 
it, her father had paid the extreme penalty of the 
law for his crime. 

She is quite harmless, and her delusions seem to 
grow fainter, day by day. Her physician is con- 
fident of her recovery from the shock which had 
unseated her reason, and as our young people con- 
sider they have a special claim on her, they are 
making wild plans for her future. 

The most sensible one seems to‘be, to put her to 
school until she is at least able to read and write. 
The parents of our four young friends are in easy 
circumstances, and very willing to assist their 
children in their benevolent plans. 

Somehow, since that day, the lotus pond is no 
longer their favorite resort. The first black asso- 
ciation of crime their young eyes had ever rested 
upon seemed to have been evolved from the state- 
ly white chalices they thought so desirable. 

“TI know it’s all nonsense,” Delia said, “but I 
have a creepy feeling over me, whenever I look at 
those blossoms. They’re as pretty as they ever 
were, but we’ve looked below the surface, and 
we’ve seen ugly things there. After all, it will 
spoil anything if crime has touched it even re- 
motely.” 
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It was a serious lesson. Association changes the | kindest man! there’s nothing he won’t do for me; | Townsend used to say, “if it hadn’t been for 


most beautiful things in life, and deforms loveli- 
ness, as virtue may glorify what is commonplace. 
Marie B. WILLIAMS. 





—or- —— 
For the Companion. 
ONLY. 


Only an angel, 

Whose strains low and deep, 
Gently, peacefully, 

Waft me to sleep. 


Only a messenger 
Sent from His throne, 
Calling His children, 
Like prodigals, home. 


Only a slumber 
Dreamiess and sweet, 
Ere the awaking 
To bliss more complete. 
Only the portal 
That leadeth to life: 
Only cessation 
Of earth’s angry strife. 
CHARLEs KIELY SHETTERLY. 


——_——__+e 





For the Companion. 


MARK. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Happy Rhoda Townsend was so interested in 
her school, her music-lessons, and her play, that 
for a long while she did not notice what a cloud 
was gathering over her home. 

But one morning she overheard her father and 
mother talking in low voices in their room, which 
was next to hers. 

“] don’t see any way out of it,” said her father. 
“Tf he insists upon it, we are ruined.” 

“Will it take everything ?” her mother asked. 

“Everything!” said her father. “We sha’n’t | 
have a roof to our heads. God knows what will | 
become of us all!” | 

“I wouldn’t mind, for myself,” said Mrs. Town- | 
send, weeping; “but the children! Oh, I am 
sure Mr. Ringdon cannot be so cruel!” 

“You don't know Ringdon!” her husband re- 
plied, bitterly. “I took the contract to build nad 
block six months ago, and should have made a | 
moderate profit. But the price of labor and the 
cost of everything have gone up at least twenty 
per cent. He isn’t to blame for that, he says; 
and though others can’t keep their agreement with 
me, he sees no reason why I shouldn’t keep mine 
with him. He doesn’t mean to be cruel; but 
business is business.” 

Poor little Rhoda listened with grief and terror. 
Then she remembered how careworn her father 
had looked of late, and how often she had seen 
her mother sad and tearful. 

She waited till he was gone, then ran and threw | 
herself on her mother’s neck. 

“I didn’t mean to,” she said, “but I couldn't | 
help hearing something! O mother, is it true? 
Must we lose this house and everything? Shall 
we be very poor?” 

“My daughter!” said Mrs. Townsend, fold- 
ing the dear child in her arms. “I am afraid 


80 





“Why didn’t you tell me, mother ?” 

“Because vou were happy, and I wanted you to 
And I hoped till 
now that Mr. Ringdon would not insist upon your 
father’s fulfilling the contract. He can well afford 
not to insist upon it. He is very rich. ‘The loss 
would not be much to him, but it will ruin us.” 

“Does he know it ?”’ cried Rhoda, eagerly. ‘Oh, 
i am sure he doesn’t! Why, mother, it is Mark 
Kingdon’s father; and Mark is just the nicest, 
kindest, best-hearted boy you ever saw!” 

“But his father is a hard man, for all that,” 
sighed Mrs. ‘fownsend. “I fear there is no hope | 
of him. And, now that you know all, my child, | 
i want to say to you that we must be prepared for 
the worst. You are the oldest of the children. 
Your father will have to begin life again, and we 
must do all we can to help him. We must give 
up many things, perhaps have to work very hard. 
1 am sure you will do all you can to help take 
care of your dear little brothers and sisters.” 

The mother and daughter wept in each other's 
arms; but with her high opinion of Mark, Rhoda 
did not believe that Mr. Ringdon could deal so 
harshly with her father. 

“I’m sure he doesn’t know!” she repeated to 
herself. And she formed a bold resolution. She 
would speak to Mark about the affair. 

They went to the same school, and it was easy 
enough for her to find an opportunity to speak to 
him. But it was not so easy to think just what 
she should say. 

Mark, who was a bright, quick-sighted boy, no- 
ticed that she kept her eyes on him with a trou- 
bled look. As she walked slowly away from the 
school-house that afternoon, he followed and over- 
took her. 

“What's the matter, Rhoda?” he said. 
act as if you had something against me.” 
“Ob no; I’ve nothing against you.” 

“But there’s some trouble!” he insisted. 
I anything to do with it?” 

“No, but you may have. O Mark!” said Rhoda, 
beginning to cry. “It is so hard! and I am sure 
you don’t know anything aboutit; for it wouldn't 
be so, if you did.” 

?” said Mark, growing anxious. 


remain so as long as you could. 





“You 


“Have 


“What is it? 


“Your father and mine—something about their 
And Rhoda told him her story as 


business.” 
well as she could. 


Mark was surprised and distressed. ‘No, 1| 
“And 1 don’t be- | 
He is the | 


didn’t know!” he exclaimed. 
lieve my father undexstands about it. 





|his father’s library, after tea, and stood there, 
| patiently waiting for him to lay down the news- 


| able to bear it than he is ?” 


| gained nothing by them.” 





aud that makes me sure he will do what is right | 
when I tell him.” 

“Oh, if you will tell him!” cried Rhoda, with 
tears of hope. That evening Mark walked into 


paper he was reading. 

Mr. Ringdon was, as the boy had said, a fond 
and indulgent father; and, feeling that his son 
had something to say to him, he presently put 
aside his paper, and glanced up smilingly over his 
glasses. 

“What is it, Mark ?” he asked. 

The boy looked red and embarrassed. But 
there was a respectful earnestness in his fine face, 
as he replied,— 

“IT heard something to-day, father, which I want 
to ask you about.” 

“Ask,” said Mr. Ringdon, “and I will answer 
as well as I can.” 

“It is something about your business with Mr. 
Townsend,” said the boy. 

Mr. Ringdon’s face changed slightly. ‘What 
have you heard?” he asked, ina colder tone of 
voice. 

“Tt is said that if Mr. Townsend carries out his 
contract with you, he will be ruined. Do you 
suppose it can be true ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied his father; ‘‘I hope not. 
Who said he would be?” 

“Rhoda, his daughter. She and her mother are 
feeling very anxious about it. They think they 
will be very poor,” said Mark, watching his fa- 
ther. 

Mr. Ringdon did not smile any more, but his 
face was calm and kind. “I am sorry for them,” 
he said. “The truth is, Townse2zd has a very bad 
contract. He will meet with a heavy loss. But I 
don’t see how I can help it.” 

“Can’t you release him from it?’ Mark trem- 
blingly suggested. 

“That wouldn’t be business,” said his father. 
“Then the loss would fall on me.” 

“Excuse me, father—but are not you better 


“Perhaps. A good many of my friends have 
met with losses which no doubt I might bear bet- 
ter than they; but it doesn’t follow that I should 
vay to Smith, Jones, or Brown, ‘Here’s my check 
to make up that loss to you—I’ve more money 
than you!’ Would that be business-like? There 
are a great many men,” said Mr. Ringdon, and 
now he smiled again, “‘who would like to do busi- 
ness with me in just that way.” 

“But isn’t this different?” said Mark. “You’ve 
had nothing to do with their speculations; you’ve 


“And you’re mistaken,” replied his father, “if 
you think I drove a hard bargain with Townsend. 
I agreed to give him for building the block all I 
believed it would be worth to me. He took all 
risks. If the times had been favorable, he would 


have made something. As it is, he loses. That’s 
all there is about it.” 
Mark was staggered for a moment. Then he 


exclaimed earnestly ,— 

“Oh no, father; that isn’t all. If there had 
been any ordinary gain or loss, what you say 
might be just. But he is building a block of 
houses for you; and I’m sure you won’t insist 
on his doing it for what he agreed, if it will ruin 
him—make his family poor! I could never bear 
the thought of that!” . 

Mr. Ringdon answered, after a pause, in a quiet 
but firm voice,— 

“You’ve a kind heart, my son—I’m glad of 
that—but you don’t know anything about busi- 
ness. And it isn’t for you to tell me what I ought 
todo. You may be sure that I shall do only 
what seems to me to be right.” 

He adjusted his glasses and took up his paper. 
| Mark was not satisfied, but there seemed to be 
nothing more for him to say. 

He hoped that his father would release Mr. 
‘Townsend from the ruinous contract. And when 
| the final crash came, and it was known that the 
| ‘fownsends had actually lost everything, Mark 
| felt even worse about it, lam bound to say, than 
Rhoda did. 

The Townsend family were obliged to move into 
a smaller house, where living was less expensive; 
and Mark lost sight of them. But the great wrong 
they had suffered rankled in his heart. Often 
when his parents made him a costly present, he 
would say to himself,— 

“I wonder if this was bought with some of the 
money wrung out of poor Townsend!” 

Mr. Townsend began business again, and worked 
hard to support and educate his family. But cir- 
cumstances seemed always to be against him. 
He couldn’t get ahead. He continued the struggle 
manfully for a few years, then lost health and 
hope, and died a poor man. 

He had had his life insured for a moderate sum: 
and that was all that was left to his family. A 
widow with six children, and only the interest on 
three thousand dollars to provide for their wants! 
That was Mrs. Townsend’s situation. 

But since the change in their fortunes, Rhoda 
had proved herself “a glorious girl,” as everybody 
said who knew them. She had given up the lux- 
uries of life, and the pleasures of society, to de- 
vote herself to the family. House-work, needle- 
| work, teaching her sisters the piano, —bonnet- 
trimming or dress-making,—whatever the task, 
she brought to it a willing heart and skilful hands. 




















Rhoda; her tact for keeping us all looking respec- 
table on nothing, is just wonderful! And she 
makes us all happy by her good spirits.” 

But now, after her father’s death, something be- 
sides even Rhoda’s helpful hands was needed to 
keep the family along. The interest on his life- 


dollars a year. 
where they were. 
One evening Mrs. Townsend and Rhoda sat 
talking over their prospects. 

“I thought we were poor before,” said the wid- 
ow, with a thoroughly discouraged air. “But our 
poverty then was nothing to this. What shall we 
do!” 

Rhoda was now in her twentieth year, and a 
wise little head she had fora girl of her age. She 
had thought the matter all over. 

“I can answer for myself first,” she said. 
shall take in dress-making. I will order a little 
sign painted to-morrow. I can certainly bring 
some money into the family that way.” 

“But it will be a long time before you can earn 
much!” said the disheartcned widow. 


That would not pay house-rent, 


“y 


must help. Maria is good at figures; she must 
find a place inastore. Lucy must give up her 
music for the present, and assist you. Thomas 
to decide upon—for he ought to go to college; we 
always meant that he should. But he must be 
earning some money, if we are to keep the family 
together. 
anything else.” 

Mrs. Townsend inquired. 
pinch—pinch—pinch,” said Rhoda. 


years: 


deal more.” 
And Rhoda gave a little laugh. 


er. 


might not live on less.” 


ings. 


to get a little by going out to do it. 


could not find as much as that. 


The family was in debt. 


was losing her spirit, with her youth and bloom. 


know me?” 


since they had met. 
“Mr. Ringdon!” she said, tremblingly. 


have seen you!” 


family since they became poor. 


inquired for you, lately. 
now? May I go along with you?” 
voice. 


They came to Mrs. Townsend’s door. 
stopped, as if to bid him good-by. 


as if he had been humbly begging a favor. 


hesitating a moment, she showed him in. 


reduced. 


sad trace. 
“Indeed, I never saw you many times. 


to Rhoda’s birthday party once, I remember.” 


happy time. 

Mark’s heart was full. 
he could command himself to speak. 
acquaintance,” he said at length. 
Rhoda said demurely. 


of emotion. 


and your folks in my mind. 





“I don’t know what I should have done,” Mrs. 





you remember, to do something for you. 


“But, can we get along, if we do all this ?” poor 


Again Rhoda laughed lightly. But all the while 
her brave heart was full of regrets and forebod- 


Terribly gloomy days followed. Nodress-mak- 
ing came into the house; though Rhoda managed 
After a long | 
and discouraging search, a place in a small fancy 
store was found for Maria, where she had to stand 
on her feet all day, and bear a great deal of abuse | 
from her employer, for a mere pittance. Thomas 


insurance money was only about two hundred | 


“In the meanwhile,” Rhoda went on, “others | 





Their rent was un- 
paid. They had been warned to leave the house. 
Mrs. Townsend was worn out, and even Rhoda 


One evening as the girl was going home from 
her day’s work, a young man stepped to her side. | Whom I visited twice in the twenty-four hours, and of 
“Rhoda Townsend!” he exclaimed. “You don’t | &°""8¢ the last time had to be when I had gone the 


will have to leave school—that’s the hardest thing | 





| 


“Yes, but there is still another thing. We must} to you to-morrow twenty-three thousand and 


“Oh! haven’t we pinched all we could, for | 


But she did know him, she was greatly sur- | 
prised and agitated to see him; for it was years 


“It is hardly my fault,” Rhoda coldly replied ; 
for she thought he had purposely avoided her 


Mrs. Townsend received him kindly, and he sat 
down in the little sitting-room where the long || took the precaution to take one of my students with 
struggle between neatness and want had left its 


| 
“Rhoda thinks I haven’t wished to keep up the | 


“There was no reason why you should wish to,” 
“I wasn’t blaming you.” | his 
Then suddenly Mark’s words came in a burst | here two or three nights, and as I have business thi: 


“There has never been a day since I last saw 
you, Rhoda,” he said, “when I haven’t had you | suit. He was’as silent and steadfast as before. 
1 promised once, 


But I 


wasn’t able to. That is the true reason why | 
haven’t tried to see you since.” 

It evidently gave him so much pain‘to say what 
he did, that Rhoda interrupted him. 

“You needn’t explain! I always had faith in 
you. Please don’t allude to what’s past, any 
more !” 

“But I must!” Mark exclaimed. ‘There was a 
business transaction between your father and 
mine, which I could never feel right about. Mr. 
Townsend was a loser by his bargain. My father 
was in the end a gainer, though he didn’t think so 
at first; he didn’t mean to be unjust. He is dead 
now; and I want you to think better of him than 
you did at one time.” 

“Dead!” said Mrs. Townsend. 
of it.” 

“He has been dead six months,” said Mark, in 
a low, tender voice. ‘He left everything to my 
mother and me—a large property.” 

He hesitated, then turned his eyes earnestly on 
Mrs. Townsend. She was studying him with 
strange, sad, tearful looks. 

‘“My mother thinks as I do of that contract,” he 
went on. ‘There is some twenty-three thousand 
dollars, including interest, now due—justly due— 
from our estate to yours, and we have made all 
arrangements to have it paid.” 

“To have it paid—twenty-three thousand? 1 
don’t understand you!” said Mrs. Townsend, in 
great agitation. 

“I understand!” said Rhoda, wild with joy. 
“Tt is Mark! the same Mark I used to know, and 


“T hadn’t heard 


James and Julia must continue in| had such faith in!” 
school, at any rate; they are not old enough for | 


The poor widow still looked bewildered. 

“Do you really mean”— she began. 

“I mean every word I said,” replied Mark, ra- 
diant with happiness. “Our lawyer will pay over 


some odd dollars—the sum which we owe you.” 
“And Maria can leave that horrid store! And 
Thomas can still go to college !” exclaimed Rhoda, 


“Oh, dear, no, mother! We can pinch a great | throwing herself on her mother’s neck, and kiss- 


ing her wildly, while Mark shed tears of joy and 
sympathy. “And you, dear, dear mother! you 


“Why do you think we can ?” asked her moth- | shan’t work so, as you do, any more!” 


“You don’t think of yourself, Rhoda!” said her 


“For the best reason in the world—because we mother. 
shall have to! No family lives on so little that it | 


Indeed, that was always Rhoda’s way. 
——~  p—__—— 


For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 


Dr. W—— is not a timid man, as his friends well 
know. A doctor has many strange experiences. Some 
of his experiences are quite amusing, and were made 
especially so to others when related by himself. : 

| On one occasion when we were riding over the 
Brook road, a romantic and lonely path threading the 
banks of a babbling stream, the doctor pointed to a de- 
cayed stump, out among the woods, and said,— 

**You notice that old pine stump out there?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, that gave rise to one of the most perfect il- 
lusions I ever met with. 

“I had a very rich patient in the village beyond, 


| rounds of my other patients, and it was generally very 
| late at night; for country doctors have something to 
| do besides write out prescriptions. 
“One night, as I was driving along pell-mell through 
these woods, I noticed a man with a lighted cigar in 
| his mouth, standing where the stump is, and suppos- 


“Not Mr. Ringdon,” he replied, “but Mark—call | ing it was a workman on his way home, I said ‘Good- 
me Mark, if you please. How long it is since I | evening,’ and rode along. An hour after I came back, 


| and to my surprise the man was still there, with the 

| cigar in his mouth, and to all appearances the same as 
T had left him. 

“As there had been robberies and one or two fires in 

| the neighborhood about that time, which had not been 


“Perhaps it is mine,” he said; “though, indeed, | accounted for, we were all on the alert to discover the 
Rhoda, I have thought of you a great deal, and transgressor. This was what especially directed my 
Are you walking home | attention to the circumstance of a man remaining in 


| that lonesome place that length of time, and so late at 


“If you wish to see how poorly we are obliged , night. 
to live,” she answered, in the same cold tone of | 


‘When I made the trip in the morning, there was no 
| one upon the road, and I had quite forgotten the cir- 


They walked on together, but with few words. | cumstance when I approached the spot again in the 
Rhoda | 


evening, until my attention was attracted, as it had 
| been the night before, by a man with a lighted cigar in 
| his mouth. It was the same man evidently, and to all 


“May I go in and see your mother ?” he asked, | appearances the same cigar; so I reined in, and to 


gratify my curiosity, asked the stranger to ride. As 


“Oh yes, I suppose so,” said Rhoda; and, after | there was no answer, I rode on, a little more briskly, 


I am free to confess, and when I came back I kept ny 


Perhaps, on reflection, she was quite willing that | °¥¢ POD the man pretty sharply until I was beyond 
he should see the poverty to which they had been 


is reach. 
“By this time, I had made up my mind it was not 
| wise to be riding alone through these woods at mid- 


| night, with such mute people abroad, so the next night 


| me, and also a pistol. 
“Sure enough the man was there before us, his cigar 


“T should not have known you,” she remarked. | blazing more brightly than ever. 
You came | 


‘Now for it,’ cried the student. 
| pistol, and I will hail him.’ 


‘Just cock your 


Tears rushed into the mother’s eyes, as she | “* *Halloo there, my friend! <A nice little shower we've 
, 
thought of the changes in her family since that | 


had! Any more rain to-night?’ 
“The stranger apparently smoked, but made no 


! 
| sign. 
It was some time before | « «7 say, who are you?’ 


“No answer. 

“By this time my own patience was fully exhausted, 

and not relishing the young student’s civility, I cried 
out,— 

} ‘* ‘Look here, stranger, you have been prowling about 


way, I have a right to inquire into yours. You may 
advance and explain; I have a pistol in my hand.’ 
“The mysterious smoker took no notice of the in- 


“TI then leaped from my wagon, determined to solve 
the mystery if I grappled the evil one himself.” 
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“Well, and what then?” I asked impatiently. 

“What I had taken for a man was that pine stump, 
aud nothing more.” 

“But the lighted cigar? what was that?” 

“Tt was a bit of what boys call punk; that 1s, de- 
cayed wood; which, in damp places, or after a rain, 
glows with a bluish light, owing to the phosporus it 
contains. Every boy that is familiar with swamps is 
accustomed to the mysteries of ‘punk wood.’ 

“During a long practice of many years, during which 
I have rode over the wildest regions at all times of 
night, I have never seen anything that I could not ac- 
count for—but if I had not examined that stump with 
my own hands and eyes, I should to this day have be- 
lieved I met a man smoking a cigar.’’ Oo. W. FP. 


~~ 
> 





For the Com anion. 


THE PLAGUE. 


The great ships sailed away to France, 
‘ull freighted with rich argosies; 
And one keel bore, that sailed with these, 
Dread to a land’s inhabitants. 
From town to town with swift advance 
Strode on the terrible Disease, 
Till the high cordoning Pyrenees 
Lessened behind his grisly dance. 
Yet death has triumph not aione; 
It shall be told by many a hearth 
How Mercy’s noble sisterhood 
Held their own lives of little worth, 
Or parish priest fell where he stood 
Ministering before the altar-stone. 
GEORGE MORRIS STROUT. 





_— 
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For the Companion. 


ATTACKED IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 
By E. J. Marston. 





It was the season so many of us got snowed in among 
the Medicine Bow and Elk Head mountains. Clark 
Bessel, Herndon Parritt and I then owned a little mine 
in the Medicine Bow, of pretty good averaging ore, 
which we were working in a quiet way and for not 
near all it was worth. But we had seen enough of 
> and company concerns, and had determined 
to work our little “‘Jead”’ ourselves. 

‘There was with us that autumn a little fellow named 
Gust Bramhall, that came along to the mine one day, 
on foot and alone, with a gun on his shoulder and a 
little yellow leather satchel on his hip. He had trav- 
elled all the way from Cleveland, Ohio, so he told us, 
and he bad left home for some mysterious reason; we 
never knew exactly what it was, for he would not say 
a word about it. He had walked all the way into the 
mountains from Cheyenne; and he wanted to go to 
work with us. 

Of course we took him for some little “‘runagate,” or 
other. But he seemed fresh and home-bred. 

We told him he might stay if he wanted to. We 
thought he might chore round a little. He seemed 
delicate and nicely bred; and we concluded that he 
would get sick of mining and go home ina few weeks. 
He wasn’t more than seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and rather slim and lightly built. 

But he immediately showed us what he was made 
of—just hauled off his coat and dropped into hard 
work like an old hand, wheeling ore, cutting wood, 
burning charcoal, all day long. He actually did as 
much as any of us; and he showed himself such a 
cheery, good-hearted little fellow that we soon took a 
great liking to him. 

We drove work bard; for we had planned to get out 
acertain amount of ore before the season closed; and 
in our eagerness we were beguiled into staying a little 
too late. 

There had been a week of good weather, mild and 
pleasant, with a warm south wind. Then one after- 
noon this all changed as if by magic. The wind set 
from the north, and such a chill fell as can only come 
from the great Dakota plateau when a big snow-storm 
is brewing. 

Herndon, an old prospector in these mountains, 
came out of the tunnel and gave a glance at the sky. 

“Caught,” said he, with a grim smile. “I ought ter 
known better. Drop work and we’ll get in what wood 
wecan. Lucky we’ve got a fair stock of grub on 
hand.”’ 

Our camp was just a shed of pine logs and boughs, 
built near our little smelter, up near the timber-line, 
on the east side of the mountain out of which we were 
taking ore. As speedily as possible, more logs and 
boughs were cut and the open side of the shed closed 
in, to keep out the storm. As much wood as could be 
gathered in the brief time up to nightfall was brought 
1n. 

The sky had turned a cold gray hue, which deepened 
at sunset into dark, icy-looking clouds. The wind be- 
gan first to sigh, then to howl drearily. A white film 
crept over the mountain-tops, then drove in misty folds 
down their sides; and soon we heard the fine icy hail 
rattling on our sbed-roof. 

Next morning it was blowing hard and snowing 
steadily; and it snowed all that day and the next night 
and the day following. The third evening it cleared 
up a little, but the sky looked dark and heavy. 

“More to come,” Hern remarked; but there was 
from six to seven feet of it already. Our camp was 
covered clean over at one end; and down in the ra- 
vines there were drifts many feet deep. 

We were in some fear of slides. Several had gone 
down the mountain opposite us, rolling along boulders 
as large as our camp, and tearing great, broad lanes 
through the pine timber. One has need to see winter 
in the Rockies, to really know how terribly grand 
winter can be. Miners, belated, and snowed in, as we 
were, are not unfrequently witnesses—albeit unwilling 
ones—of some terrific battles of the elements. 

The snow-fall amounts to from three to ten feet in 
depth, on the level, and this is banked by the winds 
into enormous drifts, covering many acres in extent, 


“booming’ 


according to the lay of the land, and when these be- | 


come top-heavy, or the lower supports give way by 
melting, or settling, the whole mass plunges down 


river, and deposited the entire débris in a solid mass 


| far up upon the opposite side of the cafion. 


Our case was no worse than thut of scores of others, 
not nearly as bad in fact; for several poor fellows 
starved to death in the mountains that year. 

It was cloudy for three days, then it snowed again 
for a day and a night. Four fair but cold days fol- 
lowed. The snow did not settle, but remained light, 
80 light that a man would flounder over head and ears 
in it. 

We had but a single pair of web snow-shoes; and 
either one of us grown men would sink knee-deep on 
them, in the existing state of the snow. It needed to} 
settle two or three feet to be good “shoeing.” Our 
little partner, Gust, however, could get round on them 
reasonably well; for he weighed not more than eighty- 
five or ninety pounds, 

Two Sandusky men whom we knew by sight and a 
slight acquaintance, had been at work at a claim which 
they had, on the other side of the mountain opposite 
us, the week before the storm; and as days passed, we 
grew anxious to know whether they had been caught 
by the storm, like ourselves, and if so, how they were 
faring. 

So on the morning of the eleventh day, Gust con- | 
cluded to make an effort to get over to their camp. 
Even if he could not reach the camp, he thought that 
he might get as far as the spur of the mountain oppo- 
site, where he could see their smoke, if they were 
there. Accordingly he set off on the snow-shoes, at a 
little before sunrise. 

The path round as far as the spur of the mountain | 
lay in sight of our camp for nearly the entire distance 
—tive or six miles. First it led along the mountain- 
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| ceeded. The two panthers ran back for a few leaps. 








there into a little chink. Let’s see, he didn’t takea 
gun, nor a pistol, nor nothing, did he? ... . Look!” 
Clark suddenly ejaculated, “There they are! There 
they come!” 

“What?” we both cried out. 

“Two big mountain Hons! Don’t you see ’em—wal- 
lowing along in the snow—Jjust there by the turn of the 
spur—coming right round where Gust is. Where are | 
our carbines! Get them quick! We must go over 
there, somehow !”” 

Hern ran inside the camp and got our ““Winchesters.”’ 
But what could we do! We were over a mile away on 
a bee line, and five or six by the path! and in sucha 
depth of light snow, we might as well have been fifty 
miles away! 

I now saw the two “lions” quite plainly—wading up 
to their bellies in snow. They had just turned the an- 
gle of the path round the cliffs, into sight. Hunger 
had no doubt driven them forth from their dens. They 
were scarcely a hundred yards from where Gust was 
crouching against the yellow rocks. Would they see 
him? 

**Of cousse they'll see him!” exclaimed Clark. 
“They can’t help it! They ’re going straight toward 
him. Only see there!” 

Gust did a bold thing. Seeing that the lions would 
surely discover him, he suddenly dashed out at them. 
We heard his yell, to frighten them, and saw him 
kicking snow. For a moment or two, this ruse suc- 


Then they stopped. 

“Tf he only had one of these carbines!” cried Hern, 
in an agonized voice. “See there! See the brutes 
crouch! He can’t scare them! They are creeping 
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ATTACKED IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 


side, where our smelter stood, for a mile and a half, 
due north; thence it crossed over by a little ‘“‘hog- 
back” to the opposite mountain, where it wound along 
the cliffs, leading back opposite our camp and distant 
from it—across a cahon—nearly a mile. 

The cliffs and precipices here formed what we term 
“benches,” and the path led along the foot of one of 
these, having in places almost perpendicular, or over- 
hanging crags, both above and below, on either hand, 
with a foot-path often scarcely six feet wide—yet wide 
enough to afford a passage along to the spur, half a 
mile or more beyond. 

Pines grow in the crevices of these precipices. The 
crags were two or three hundred feet high, and in 
places four and even five hundred feet. A hundred 
feet, in fact, does not count for much on the cliffs and 
cafions of this giant range. 

In the course of an hour, or two, Gust came round 
in sight on the opposite face of the mountain, looking 
like a little insect plodding along the top of the caiion 
wall. 

We shouted to him across the caiion, and saw him 
stop, then heard his answering shout which echoed 
back from the mountain side above our camp. From 
the pace he moved, we concluded that it was not very 
bad “shoeing” along the “benches” of the crags; 
though down at the foot of the cliffs beneath, snow lay 
piled in enormous banks, deep and light as heaps of 
feathers. 

With a glass which we had, Clark stood watching 
him as he went en toward the spur where he would 
turn out of sight. 

“T’ll bet they’re coming over here,” Clark suddenly 
exclaimed. 

“Who?” I said. 

“Those Sandusky men.” 

“Why?” said Hern. 

“Gust has stopped just out there by the turn of the 
spur, and seems to be looking at something. Yes, he 
sees something, sure!’’ 

Without a glass, Hern and I could barely make out 





the steep mountain-sides, uprooting, overturning and 
crumbling all obstacles in its pathway, until its force 
is spent in the valley below, or against the opposite 
mountain-side, 

It is impossible to conceive the enormously de- 
structive power of a snow-slide until one follows 
in its wake down a mountain where it has cut a huge 
swath through a heavy forest, hurled from their base 
gigantic boulders, scooped out the channel of a frozen 


that the boy had stopped, and was standing still. 

“Jt’s something he’s afraid of, too!” Clark exclaimed 
amoment later. ‘“‘He’s backing back—trying to get 
out of sight! He acts scared. He’s kind of hiding 
like, in a little notch in the rocks on the inside of the 
path!” 

*Can’t be redskins!” muttered Hern. 

“Well, it’s something he’s afraid of, sure!” con- 
tinued Clark excitedly. ‘For he’s cuddling all up 





toward him! They’ll spring at him! He hasn’t a 
chance against them. See there! What! He’s jumped 
over the cliff!!” 

I shall never forget that sight, even though ’twas a 
mile off! Gust made a sudden run, and jumped right 
out over the precipice—the snowshoes still dangling 
on his fect! Oh, how slow he seemed to go down, at 
first!—then how rapidly—and then, like a shot, he 
went into the drift, in the bed of the snowy caiion be- 
low! 

And there stood those two mountain lions, peeping 
over the brink of the rocks above where their intended 
prey had disappeared. In his rage and excitement, 
Hern seized one of the carbines, and fired across at 
them, four or five shots—a useless waste of cartridges. 

“Of course it’s killed him!” said Clark, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘“’T'was more ’n two hundred feet, plumb 
down. But there’s the snow,” he added. 

*‘He may possibly not be dead,” said Hern. 

Upon this we started out. The only way we could 
move, was to take three boards which we had for 
shelves and a table in the camp, and lay them on the 
snow, one ahead of another, and so keep passing the 
hind one forward. 

After this slow, toilsome fashion, we worked our 
way for half a mile or more, down the hither side of 
the cafion, to where a break in the walls enabled us to 
descend into the bed of it. Thence we worked along 
on the boards as before, over to the spot where we 
had seen Gust fall. 

The tops of two or three tall quaking-asps here just 
protruded out of the snow-drift a little; and about ten 
yards from one of these, there wasahole! We worked 
up near this, and then shouted—when, to our unspeak- 
able pleasure, a faint response was heard from deep 





down in the snow. 
It was Gust; he was alive; but he had gone down 
— twenty feet, and was as tight in the snow as a 

bullet inagun. It took us half an hour to dig him out. 
His snowshocs had been fairly torn off his feet as he 
went through the snow; but with the exception of a 
cut on his ankle, and a bad shaking up, he was not se- 
riously injured. 

Think of it, reader, a leap off the top of Bunker Hill 
monument, for example, into a snow-drift fifty feet 
deep! Yet Gust Bramhall took such a leap and sur- 
vived it! 

His account of his adventure with the lions differed 
not substantially from that which I have given above 
"J had noticed the great drift down In the cafion,” he 





said, “all the way along; and | thought | had rather 
take the chances of a leap into that, than be left to the 
mercy of those ugly brutes!’ 


—~@or 
For the Companion. 


THE SUMMIT OF THE EARTH. 


Up in the northern Catskills there is a rock which 
the guides call Prospect Point,” whose summit af- 
fords a wonderful view of the surrounding highlands. 

You can see the Berkshire Hills and the rocky west- 
shore of the Hudson, and far in the north the blue 
heights of the Adirondacks with the dome-like summit 
of Mount Marcy, the highest mountain in the State of 
New York. 

At sunrise the top of that dome often looms like a 
huge blue cloud above the haze of the horizon, and 
considering its distance from the Catskill, it seems 
strange that the height of such a lofty summit is hardly 
one-fourth of the altitude attained by several extinet 
volcanoes in the Sierras of Eastern California. 

In Central Asia, however, there is a mountain whose 
elevation exceeds that of the highest California peaks 
by not less than twelve thousand feet, and whose top, 
if it could be transported to New York, would tower 
above the ridge of the Adirondacks like a tall pine- 
tree above a coppice of hawthorn and hazel-bushes. 

Mount Everest, the English surveyors have named 
that summit of the earth, but the natives call it the 
Nunaghir—the “Abode of Light,” because the morn- 
ing sun gilds its crest a full hour before the first glim- 
mering of dawn reaches the valleys of the foothills. 

The best view of its gigantic peak can be obtained 
from the rocks above the defile of Kaskan, which 
crosses the main ridge of the Himalaya on the road 
from Thibet to Northern India. 

The Himalaya foothills are clothed with forests of 
sago-palms, mangos and other tropical trees; eight 
thousand feet higher up the vegetation resembles that 
of Northern Canada, and where the last dwarf pines 
dwindle to mere shrubs, the traveller is still several 
thousand feet below the highest point of the pass. 

But that height itself is only a halfway station of the 
snow region; where tiers of icy precipices rise from 
the tableland up to a ridge that stretches away to the 
east, and culminates in a stupendous double pyramid 
of everlasting snow, the twin-sumimit 6f the Nunaghir. 

Near the defile of Kaskan there is a little dagukhund, 
or mountain-house, where travellers can obtain food 
and shelter, and where English tourists often spend a 
few days to enjoy a prospect that is supposed to be the 
grandest mountain-view of the Eastern Continent. 

To the north the highlands of Turkistan, Afghania- 
tan and Thibet are in full view; in the west the valley 
of the Upper Indus and its tributaries, which, accord. 
ing to the Indian tradition, were the tive rivers of Par- 
adise. 

In the east the snowy crests of the Himalayas are 
visible for a distance of several hundred miles; and in 
the south the terrace land of Northern India extends 
like a boundless ocean of undulating hills toward the 
plain on the coast of the Arabian Sea. 

On a clear day one can see the towers of Peshawar 
in the valley of the Indus. ‘The height of Mount 
Everest above the bottom of the valley is about twen- 
ty-eight thousand feet, or more than five English miles, 
so that a pole five miles long, if you could plant it bolt- 
upright, would just about reach up to the level of the 
Nunaghir. 

That same pole would reach to the bottom of the 
deepest sea, for it isa strange fact that the greatest 
depth of the ocean corresponds almost exactly to the 
greatest elevation of the mountains of this earth, 

But if a nation of giants could build a flight of stairs 
from the foothills to the crest of Mount Everest it 
would take a traveller at least three days to climb up 
to the top, for that staircase would be seventy-five 
miles long, and contain about half a million steps. 

The native highianders have learned to estimate alti- 
tudes by the color of the sky. 
| Ata height of fifteen thousand feet the hue of the 
| firmament is a deep reddish-blue, higher up it becomes 
slate-colored and at last almost black, for the bluish 
tinge of the sky is due to the presence of moisture in 
the air. On the ridge of the Himalayas the atmosphere 
is so dry that timber never rots, and the monks of the 
Buddhistic convents can preserve the bodies of their 
dead without embalming them. 

In looking down from a high mountain upon a large 
plain, the elevation can also be estimated by the extent 
of the view, for with every thousand feet upward the 
visible horizon recedes about fifty English miles,so that 
a person standing on the top of Mount Everest, where 
no mountain on earth could obstruct his view, would 
have a look-out of nearly one thousand five hundred 
miles in every direction. 

Looking forward and backward by turns he eould 
see (only in dim outlines, of course) regions as remote 
from each other as the city of New York from the City 
of Mexico; the boundaries of his horizon would en- 
close an area of eighty thousand square leagues. 

Such mountain-ranges as the Mexican Sierras would 
look like jagged rocks two miles beneath his feet, the 
European Alps like low foot-hills, and the Adirondacks 
would seem to blend with the undulations of the plain. 

But in reality no human being has ever reached that 
“Summit of the Earth,” nor any height within six 
thousand feet of it. 

The steepness of the peak is not the chief obstacle, 
| for with ropes and ice-axes the travellers in Switzerland 
| manage to climb up almost perpendicular precipices, 

but at an elevation of twenty thousand feet above the 
| sea-level the air is so thin that breathing becomes very 
| difficult. 

People who have ventured to ascend to twenty-two 
thousand feet have been almost overcome with dizzi- 
ness and a pain resembling a nervous headache com- 
bined with neuralgia, their eyes have grown dim, their 
ears have rung, and at last a feeling of general exhaus- 
tion has obliged them to return to a less rarefied atmo- 
sphere. 

And after reaching a height where the air becomes 
absolutely unendurable for human lungs, the ridge of 
Mount Everest is still seven thousand feet above you, 
and it is probably easier to reach the North Pole than 
the very top of the peak. 

Even the ascent of the table-land above the Kaskan 
Pass is no child’s play, but the marvellous sights and 
sounds of that ice-world amply reward the tourist who 
has learned to brave the dangers of the glacier-olefts, 
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Frem the ridge of the plateau which has been 
called the “Roof of the World,” some fifteen thou- 
sand square miles of ice-fields and snow-peaks are 
in sight, and in spring-time the echo of the ava- 
lanches resembles the roll of continuous thun- 
der. 

In midsummer, too, large masses of mingled 


THE 


rocks and ice often detach themselves from the | 


cliffs, and in the clear air of the highlands their 
descent over the steep mountain-sides can some- 
times be observed from a distance that a 
full minute passes before the reverberation of the 
hills announces the fall of the ponderous rocks. 

From the higher ridges the mountaineers hear 
now and then a sound that resembles the echo of 
a distant explosion, whose origin, never fully ex- 
plained, is the subject of many fanciful specula- 
tions. 

It is supposed that the influence of the warm 
summer days, alternating with the cold nights, 
expands the ice-crust of the glaciers till the strain 
overcomes its power of resistance and splits it 
asunder as hot water bursts the shell of an egg. 
It is certain that the crevasses, or clefts, in the 
upper glaciers often reach down to the very bot- 
tom of the ice-mass, with a horizontal extension 
of ten or twelve thousand yards. 

People who have heard the whip-like crack pro- 
duced by the breaking of the ice on a frozen river, 
may imagine the detonation when a mountain of 
solid ice bursts open for a distance of seven Eng- 
lish miles. 

Hard winters conceal these clefts with a cover 
of snow, and make the passage of the glaciers ex- 
tremely dangerous; but it must be a wonderful 
sight when the storm-wind raises the snow in 
drifts that scud over the ice-fields in the form of 
funnels and whirling pillars, and often seem to 
dance together like spectres in fluttering winding- 


such 


sheets. 

On clear days the shadow of Mount Everest 
moves slowly over the table-lands of Thibet, and 
fifty miles north of the Himalayas there are val- 
leys whose inhabitants fear the south wind (com- 
ing straight from the icy highlands) as the people 
of our prairie States dread a north-west gale. 

The shadow of the Nunaghir is their sun-dial, 
and in midsummer its snowy peak is almost con- 
stantly in view, as a white pyramid in daytime 
and as a luminous beacon during the larger part 
of the night, for in June the rays of the sun lin- 
ger on its crest till after ten o'clock, and re-appear 
before two in the morning. 

No living being, perhaps, has ever been up there, 
for even the eagles dread the air of the icy heights ; 
but fifty miles west of the peak, where the back- 
bone of the Himalayas rises several thousand feet 
above the snow-line, troops of wild sheep often 
cross the ridge at a height where a man would 
perish with cold. 

The hill-foxes, too, have accustomed themselves 





to the rarefied air in a way which shows the power 
of habit when its influence extends through many | 
generations. 
Hunting-dogs are as unable as their masters to} 
breathe the atmosphere of the higher ridges, and | 
even at an elevation of twenty thousand feet they | 
hesitate to go any further, and betray their un- | 
easiness by uttering a kind of coughing bark and 
rubbing their noses against the snow. } 
But the mountain sheep go several thousand | 
feet higher, and constantly cross the ridge between 


the highlands of Thibet and the head waters of the! 
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Indus. T heir far orite peste -grounds are the 
valleys at the very foot of the glaciers, where they 
browse a kind of short, sweet grass that is found 
nowhere else. 

Their chase is the favorite sport of the Himalaya 
mountaineers, but without stratagem and a per- 
fect knowledge of the territory it is almost impos- 
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sible to approach their haunts, for at the first sign 

of danger they make straight for the snow-fields 

and retire to heights where no hunter can follow 

them. Friix L. OswaLp. 
———___ ~@-—____——_ 


CHARITY. 


Apens the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us walk blindly; 
So, man, be wary, watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly, 
"—Alice Cary. 


a 
THE FRANCO-CHINESE WAR. 


The bombardment of Foo Chow, in China, by the 
French fleet on the twenty-fourth of August, was 
the signal for the opening of a war between the 
French Republic and the Chinese Empire. Wheth- 
er the struggle will be long or short cannot, at this 
time of writing, be easily foreseen. 

During more than a year, the attention of the 
world has been called to the difficulties between 
the French and the Chinese. For many months, 
those nations have been on the verge of the hos- 
tilities which have now at last begun. 

The cause of the trouble is to be found in the 
ambition of the French to obtain control of Ton- 
quin, the northern province of Annam, a State 
which has long been tributary to China. France 
had secured a treaty with a King of Annam some 
years before; and it was under this treaty that she 
claimed the right to establish herself throughout 
the peninsula. 

Several months ago, France resolved to main- 
tain this claim by force of arms. She senta small 
army and fleet to the Asiatic seas, and proceeded 
to the conquest of Tonquin. The French were re- 
sisted in this by semi-barbarous bands of natives, 
who were really lawless brigands, and who were 
called, or called themselves, the “Black Flags.” 

The result of this irregular warfare was that the 
French troops and gunboats advanced up the val- 
ley of the Sang-Koi, the principal water way of 
Tonquin, and in course of time captured the two 
most important of its fortresses, Hanoi and Bac- 
Ninh. 

At Bac-Ninh, which is the military key of the 
country, the French encountered, not the “Black 
Flags,” but regular Chinese troops. China from 
first to last had protested against the French inva- 
sion of Tonquin, and had threatened more than 
once to make ita cause of war. 

But when the French had at last completed their 
conquest, the Chinese not only did not resist it, 
but they made a treaty with France, confirming 
her in the possession of the country conquered, 
and agreeing to pay France an indemnity of fif- 
teen million dollars. 

The French then advanced to the Tonquin and 
Chinese frontier, to occupy the fortresses there. 
At one of these fortresses, that of Lang Son, they 
were resisted and repulsed by the Chinese garri- 
son which held it. 

It appeared that, after the treaty had been made, 
the party hostile to the French in China came into 
power. 
resolved that the treaty should not be carried out, 











ont eppenatiy the the sestatanes of the Chinese ¢ at 
Lang Son was the result of this change of policy. 
The next step of the French was to seize one of 
the ports of the island of Formosa, in the Chinese 
waters; and when this did not prove effectual, 
they went further, and proceeded to bombard the 
townof Foo Chow. This constituted an act of war, 
and was followed up by the hostilities which have 
since occurred. 
Any war is deplorable. 


pean power and the mightiest of Asiatic empires | 


is likely to bring in its train many wretched re- 


sults. Not only will it, if long continued, be at- 
tended with slaughter and desolation, but it will | 


greatly impede the commerce of the rest of the 
world with China; it will imperil the property and 
the lives of the Europeans resident in Chinese 
ports; and it will render the position of Christian 
missionaries one of near and great danger. 

Nor is this all. A war between these two pow- 
ers may lead to a still greater conflagration. A 
quarrel may easily arise out of it between several 
of the European powers themselves. International 
rights may be violated, and national jealousies 
aroused, so as to embroil Europe in a conflict the 
end of which no one could pretend to foresee. 

The event, therefore, is a misfortune of the 
world, which will once more have to deplore the 


restless and grasping ambition which seeks terri- | 


tory and gain by the savage method of war. 
——__—_—___~+@»—_____—_ 
For the Companio=. 


TWO WORLDS. 

A fiery young world, in far voids of sk 

Called to an old world, growing dark hm chill: 
“Now that ary near the hour when you must die, 

Tell me what mighty memories haunt you still! ” 
Then from the old sad world this answer fell: 

“Vast peoples rose and vanished where Lswing .... 
But all my poor tired soul remembers well 

Are the great songs my poets used to sing!” 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
London, August, 1884. 
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ON THE BALL GROUND. 


An amateur base-ball match by skilled per- 
formers is for many reasons a spectacle worth 
considering. It is certainly a very pretty sight, 
with the youthful players in neat, gay uniforms 
dotting the close-shaven green, and the ladies in 
summer brilliancy seated rank above rank on 
benches like those of a circus, while boys squat on 
the grass in groups, or lie down with head and 
heels in the air, or catch a glimpse of the game 
from some distant corner on a pile of boards 
higher than the fence. 

It is a very striking spectacle when the game is 
at a critical point, and all eyes are strained to 
watch the issue of a capital stroke. We have seen 
farmers on a load of hay, on a day threatening 
showers, come to a halt and linger for a whole 
hour, unable to get away from the fascination of 
the contest. New England people, who are not 
gifted in cheering, really abandon themselves to 
applause when a favorite player “‘saves the game” 
by a great hit or a splendid catch. They cheer 
like New Yorkers—almost. 

People who think the human race is deteriorat- 
ing in America do not find confirmation of their 
theory on the ball-ground. Both the strength and 
the beauty of the human form are exhibited there 
in as near an approach to perfection as in the 
arenas of Greece, when Phidias and Praxiteles 
sculptured it. 

This game calls into the most active exercise 
every muscle and bone of the body. It alsoshows 





off the symmetry of a fine form to great a‘lvan- | 


tage, and we are sure that our ball-players could 
furnish to sculpture shapes as perfect as those of 
the accepted Apollo. 


The undiminished excellence of the manly form | 


we have also an opportunity of noting on the 
bathing-beach at Newport every afternoon at one 
o’clock, when the ascent of a flag announces that 
bathing in the natural way is permitted. In an in- 
stant the beach is covered with Apollos, many of 
which Phidias would have been glad to translate in- 
tosnowy marble or imperishable bronze. Much has 
changed in three thousand years, but the human 
form divine has not changed. 

Base ball is now to Americans what cricket has 
long been to Englishmen. Unfortunately the 
practice of professional playing has become al- 
most universal in this country. There are pro- 
fessional cricketers in England, but they are com- 
paratively few. Once a year there is a great match 
of “gentlemen against players,” in which, by the | 
way, the gentlemen sometimes come off victors. 


In this country every large town supports its | 


local club of professional ball-players, who are 
paid salaries, and spend their whole time in doing 
nothing but playing ball. If a census were taken 
this year, probably more than three thousand 
young men would class their occupation as “‘base- 
ball players.” 

rhat the business is a bad one for the young 


;men themselves, every one can see. That it has a 


bad tendency among those who go to professional 
matches, is evident to thoughtful observers. The 
numerous betting-places and “pool-rooms” in the 
large cities where throngs of men and boys assem- 
ble to gamble over the result of ball games, are 
evidence of the effect which professional base- 
ball has upon a class of the community. 

There is no better or more exciting sport than 
base-hall; but let it be athletic sport in the tnno- | 


| cent sense, and not a contest between “hired men,” 
The new Chinese ministers seem to have | who may he honest or not. 


Tet the boys train 


| theirown bodies and admire physical perfection 


A war between a Euro- | 





in others; but let them not mee havens of the 
| professionals who devote themselves to a life 
which no boy having high aims in life would 
choose for himself. 
Moreover, the associations of the professional 
ball-field are more than questionable. Many 
worthy and respectable men go, it is true, but one 
can there hear as much bad grammar and profane 
language, and smell as much vile tobacco-smoke 
in an afternoon, as upon a race-course. Play ball, 
and patronize games where the winners are satis- 
| fied with the honor of winning. Avoid the vulgar 
displays of skill that is paid for at so much a 
month, and that almost inevitably leads to bet- 
ting and kindred vices. 


ii 





MONUMENTS AND TESTIMONIALS, 


“He asked for bread, and they gave him a stone,” 
was the criticism of an American on the monument 
recently raised to Chatterton. 

It is a characteristic of the English people to delight 
in honoring their dead heroes, while they are apt to 
allow their living ones to fight their own fight against 
poverty. 

“Bailiffs,” says Moore, bitterly, ‘‘may seize his last 
blanket to-day, whose pall will be held up by nobles 
to-morrow.” 





The Americans have inherited this love of monu- 
ments, but their zeal is usually short-lived. The coun- 
try is full of unfinished, gigantic pillars or statues to 
| the honor of our great men, from Washington to Ed- 

gar Poe. 

Of late years the admiration of our favorites among 
| prominent men has had a tendency to run into testi- 
| monials of a substantial character while they were liv- 
| ing; testimonials which vary in value from a tea-pot to 
a fortune for life. The differing ways in which these 
gifts are offered and received are an amusing study. 
After the war, for example, the popular military lead- 
| ers on both sides received gifts from their admirers 
| Gin some instances of enormous value) with as hearty 
and cordial a spirit as that in which they were offered. 

An instance of the opposite kind occurred a few 
years ago, which is worth telling, as it illustrates the 
peculiar character of an author, beloved, we trust, 
by all readers of the Companion—Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 

An American writer who had a profound respect for 
the good Danish poet heard that he was in extreme 
poverty, and suggested in the New York Tribune that 
if each child in America who had been touched and 
delighted by his stories would contribute a trifle, it 
would make his declining years comfortable and happy. 
The idea was received with enthusiasm all over the 
country. Contributions began to pour in rapidly and 
had already reached a considerable sum, when Ander- 
|} sen heard of what was going on, and wrote an angry 
letter, not denying that he was straitened in means, but 
| repudiating the offered sum “as an insult.” 

The moncy was at once spent for a work of art and 
forwarded to him. In that shape it gave him keen de- 
light, and he was wont to show the “testimonial from 
his children in America’ with pride, to all bis visitors. 


4~@r -- --—- 


COURAGE 

In Paris lately at a meeting of scientific men, a Ger- 
man physician appeared who, it was announced, would 
lecture on the cholera germ. 

He was a little deaf and a little near-sighted, and 
bending over his desk, his spectacles close to it, an- 
nounced that he proposed to illustrate his remarks by 
the germs themselves. 

“I have here the cholera bacilli, dried,” he said, pro- 
ceeding to untie a small box. 

The assembled savans glanced anxiously at the box 
and each other, beginning to grow pale. 

“T hear somebody calling outside,” said one nearest 
the door, as he backed out of it. 

“I have a patient,” gasped another, as he disap- 
peared. When the lecturer looked up, he was alone 
with his box. Every seat was vacant. 
| Yet these men faced contagious disease every day. 
| It was the novelty of the danger that unmanned them. 
| M. Pasteur lately took a general officer who has passed 
through many bullets with the courage of a lion, to his 
laboratory, in which were confined at the time two 
dozen dogs in different degrees of madness, Pasteur 
approached a cage in which one massive bull-dog lay 
dying, snapping viciously at every shadow that fell on 
him. 

“Just hold his jaws open with this iron, while I 
withdraw some of the virus,” said the experimenter, 
syringe in hand. 

“Oh, certainly!” replied the officer, nervously. But 
before he could put the forceps into the mouth of the 
dog, he had staggered back almost in a swoon. 

Courage is, after all, very much a matter of familiari- 
ty. Adelicate woman is calm and self-posseseed in asur- 
geon’s tent on the battle-field, if she is used to wounds 
and deaths. Dorothy Patterson, young and beautiful, 
became the solitary nurse of a small-pox hospital, car- 
| rying out the dead in her own arms. She was accus- 
tomed to small-pox. 

We can train ourselves, by becoming familiar with 
dangers, for increased usefulness in life. But most 
young girls train themselves in terrors of harmless, nec- 
essary objects to increased helplessness; with a cer- 
tain incomprehensible pride, too, in both these terrors 
and their worthlessness. 











~~ 
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THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 


The people of New Orleans are deeply interested in 
the daily progress of the buildings designed for the 
Great Exhibition to be held there in December. 
French taste and Saxon liberality are united to render 
| this exhibition not merely interesting, but unique. 

The buildings are to be on a scale truly stupendous, 
surpassing in extent those of the London Exposition 
of 1862. The great central edifice, now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, will glisten with five thousand 

| boxes of glass, and will tower aloft to the height of 
| one hundred and fifteen feet. In this building there 
| will be a concert-hall capable of seating eleven thou- 
sand persons. 

The ladies of New Orleans have long been noted for 
their taste in fowers and gardening. At some seasons 
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of the year the city is all blooming with flowers, since 
pearly every residence has its garden visible to the 
passer-by. This lovely taste will find ample scope in 
arranging the interior and exterior of Horticultural 
Hall, which, so long as the exhibition lasts, will be the 
largest and finest conservatory in the world. The 
commissioners expect to present twenty thousand va- 
rieties of fruit. 

This will be a good time to visit one of the most 
peculiar and interesting cities on the continent. 


<> 
> 





WRITING A REPORT. 


It is not every hero who can write-a readable report 
of his victory. Cwsar’s famous announcement, “I 
came, I saw, I conquered,” is as terse as it is exp~es- 
sive. But the Roman, as his “Commentaries”? show, 
could write clearly and forcibly: 

Commodore Perry paralleled Czesar’s comprehensive 





brevity, in his despatch announcing the victory of Lake 
Erie, written on the back of an old letter,—‘‘We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

Gen. Taylor, a good soldier, but a poor writer, was 
fortunate in having on his staff an officer who wielded 
aready pen. Bliss’s reports, it used to be said, made 
Taylor President. 

Mr. S. C. Hall tells, in his “Retrospect of a Long 
Life,” two good stories which illustrate the trials of a 
brave sailor when called upon to report his deeds, in 
writing. 

At a public dinner, some years ago, Mr. Hall was 
seated next to an aged naval officer, who made some 
remark as to his neither eating nor drinking. 

On his telling the officer that it was because he was 
appointed to make a speech during the evening, the 
latter said that it reminded him of an admiral with 
whom he had sailed, and related the following anec- 
dote : 

“We had fought and taken a French ship. After 
the battle, it was my duty, as a matter of form, to re. 
port the result. I found the admiral, evidently in a 
mood of great irritation, pacing up and down his cabin 
—pens and paper scattered over the table. 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘I have the pleasure to report to you 
that the Ship —— has struck and is our prize.’ 

“Receiving no answer, I repeated the words; still 
the admiral gave no heed. Ina tone that no doubt in- 
dicated annoyance, I was beginning a third time, when 
the old fellow struck in, sharply,— 

«“*Yes, yes, 1 know; we’ve fought a battle and won 
it; but the worst of it’s to come!’ 

«*May I ask what is that?’ I inquired. 

“*Yes,’ he said, pointing to the scattered papers; 
*there’s that letter to the admiralty !’”’ 

Not long after, Mr. Hall was telling this story to an- 
other naval officer, who gave a pendant to it. 

“I once sailed with a captain who was ordered on a 
three-years’ cruise. He received a state paper with a 
long string of instructions—to do this, that, and the 
other. 

“On his return it was his duty to make his report. 
How to do it was another thing. He cut the matter 
short by taking the paper that contained his instruc- 
tions, and adding to each item the single phrase ,— 

“‘Done’t.’ ‘Done’t.? ‘Done’t.’ 

“He then signed the document and sent it in to the 
Lords of the Admiralty.” 


—_——_+o+—___——_ 
OLD-FASHIONED INTEGRITY. 


Now and then aman is discovered who disregards 
that law of trade which bids one buy in the cheapest, 
and sell in the dearest market. Instead of doing that, 
he obeys another law, seldom quoted in the market- 
place—** W hatsoever ve would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.” 

Many years ago, there lived in Windham, N. H., a 
farmer, named Samuel Clark. He was not only an 
honest, but a very honest man. 

When selling produce or stock, no matter what 
might be the market price, he would not receive a 
penny more for the article than he, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would be willing to pay for it. 

A neighbor once called on him to buy a cow, and 
asked the price. 

“Wait a moment, and I will tell you,”’ said honest 
Samuel Clark. 

Walking away a few yards, he was overheard say- 
ing to himself - 

“How much would Samuel Clark be willing to pay 
for that cow? Would he pay so much? (naming a 
sum]. No, he wouldn’t! But Samuel would pay this 
sum [naming another amount], and I will take that for 
my cow.” 

Returning to the buyer, he named the price, and in 
a few minutes the cow was driven out of Samuel’s yard. 

\ butcher stopped, one day, before the house of an 
old clergyman, and pointing to a calf in the yard, 
asked: “Do you wish to sell that calf, sir?” 

“Yes: how much will you give for it?’’ answered the 
old minister. 

Veal was high, the calf was fat, and the butcher of- 
tered a good round sum. 

“Do you think, Mr. ——, you could make yourself 


Whole, if you paid me so much for my calf?” asked 
the old diseiple who thought more of the golden rule 
than of gold. 


The butcher bought the calf, at the price he had of- 
ed. Afterwards, in telling the anecdote, he added: 

“Drat it, boys, a man must be mighty mean who’d 
eat that old parson!” 


~~ 
or 


PAGANINI’S VICTORY. 


Musicians are a jealous race, and many amusing anec- 
oles are told of their intrigues to supplant a rival. 
Vaganini, the greatest of violinists, frequently encoun- 
tered the conspiracies of professional brethren, jealous 
his superiority. When he first visited Paris, the 
‘sicians of that city determined to injure him with 
the public. 

(nD going to the rebearsal for his first concert, Paga- 
nini noticed that the orchestra, who were to accom- 
pany him, were cold and indisposed to assist him. 
The first violins showed their contempt for the great 
musician by playing a certain movement in which he 
excelled, in a way that plainly said, “You are not the 
only man who can do this!” 

“Gentlemen,” said Paganini, quietly; “‘you do not 
play in time; you had better practise scales before at- 
Jempting that.” 





m 


The remark so completely upset the envious must- 
cians that they made no further effort to annoy their 
superior. But one of the men who beat the big drums 
persisted in beating out of time 

‘Wait! I’ll come there and make you play right!’ 
shouted the exasperated Paganini, as he started for 
him. The fellow beat a hasty retreat, to the amuse- 
ment of the crchestra, and good-humor was restored» 
After the concert opposition was impossible, for the 
violinist took Paris by storm. 
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WELSH IMPROMPTUS, 


Wales is the land of bards, whose readiness of wit 
and facility at improvising are exhibited in the follow- 
ing anecdof@. One rainy day, a noted Welsh bard, or 
poet, as we would say, met the Rev. David Davies, 
who also was known as a bard. 





In those days umbrellas were unknown in Wales, 
and the clergyman was covered with layers of straw, 
fastened round with straw-ropes. He was, in fact, 
thatched allover His brother bard comeienee, ae he 
met him: 

“Oh bard and teacher, fame d ahi 
Such a sight I never saw 

Itill becomes a house like yours 
To have a roof of straw.” 


Instantly the clergyman answered: 


“The rain is falling fast, my friend, 
ou know not what you say; 
A roof of straw, methinks, doth well 
Beseem a wall of cla: 
At the death of Dr. ‘inion the philosopher and 
clergyman, Mr. Davies wrote the followi ing epitaph 
satirizing the well-known materialism of the savant: 
“Here lies at rest, in oaken chest, 
Together packed most nicely, 
The bones and brains, flesh, bicod, and veins, 
And soul of Dr Priestly.” 


—~4>>- 
Or 


LET IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Some of us remember the old-fashioned parlor with 
curtains closed all the year except at Thanksgiving, or 
possibly when the schoolma’am came, in her regular 
turn of “boarding round.” The consequence was a 
damp room in the house, and an element of depression 
and disease, which only the large proportion of out. 
door life in the old times could counteract. 

This later generation is learning that not only venti- 
lation, but sunshine, is essential to healthy living in the 
house. Sunlight and good air are as much food, for 
body and soul, as are the meat and grain and vegeta- 
bles that we eat. The Albany Sunday Presa says,~ 

We are too niggardly of sunshine. 
freely used. ‘There is no better physician than nature, 
no better doctor than sunlight. We use too little judg- 
mentinits enjoyment. It is the gift of God, and one 
of His great boons to man. 

Open your windows. What if your carpets fade, 
and other ornaments suffer? Your children in robust 
health are the noblest or ts of the h hold 
Your own health is of more consequence than all the 
bric-a-brac the world can gather. If either must be 
sacrificed, let it be rather the inanimate things which 
are merely the adornments, not the elements, of human 
happiness. 





Tt cannot be too 





——_—+or-—__ ---— 


DICKENS’S DRESS. 


Dicken could describe humorously the bad dressing 
of his characters, and yet few men dressed with such 
poor taste as did the novelist. An English writer says: 


Mr. Dickens at no period of his life was a correct or 
tasteful dresser. He was too fond of stripes and col- 
ors. I remember meeting him one day in the Strand 
about the year 1865. He was evidently just going into 
the country, for he was clad in an astonishing costume 
that might have been worn by a lion comique at a mu- 
sic hall. 

On another occasion, when I was lessee of the Egyp- 
tian hall, during the absence of poor Albert Smith in 
China, a gentleman called but left no name. 

“What kind of looking person was he?” I asked of 
the lackey in charge, thinking to get a clew to the call- 
er. The talent of the servant being limited in the way 
of description, he remarked : 

“T should say, sir, by his dress, he was a respectable 
sort of gasman.” 

Subsequently I discovered that it was Mr. Dickens 
who had looked in, and whose toggery had thus misled 
the menial. A man who at any period of his life 
could wear at the same moment a crimson velvet waist- 
coat and yellow kids must have had a vicious notion of 
combining colors. 


4@ 
or 





DIFFERENCE OF PRONUNCIATION. 


If one keeps his ears open, he will be amused at the 
different pronunciations of words that are spoken by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla enriches the blood, and gives 
new life and energy to the whole body. (Adv. 
—_—+e 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
EXCELLENT RESULTS, 

Dr. J. L. Wir is, Eliot, Me., says “Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent results.” (Adv 
—_—_.—_—_—— 

It is a well-known fact in scientific circles that 
Baking Powder should be made from Grape Cream Tar- 
tar and Soda only. DELAND & Co., great manufacture | 
ers of Soda and Saleratus, use only the above in their 
CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, thereby giving the cone 
sumer full value and avoiding the use of alum, ammonia 
or any other deleterious substances. Their wide expe- 
rience in the manufacture of Soda and Saleratus insure 
a perfect scientitic combination and give the consumer 
one hundred parts Baking Powder, which means econo- 
my, health, and excellent pastry. Manufactured at | 
Fairport,N Y. If not offered by grocers, send 60 cts. in | 
stamps for full pound (Ade, 
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5 ~ ckage, ate, sieines 5 ed of £ de. 
cious, spar ng and wholesome bev- 
erage. Sold by all Drux 5 : 

of 2 samnEs, 48 N 


Sts, or sent by mail on recei > 
PHONETIC SHORTHAND. Osgoodby’sMethod 




















N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
for Self-Instruction. Students* exercises corrected 
and explanations given. without further charge. A Teach- 
er could dono more. Cires, apes ecimen pages & testimonials. 
W. W. Osgoodby, Pub., 69 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N.Y. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 





World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles oe  Seaes for use of 
Invalids and Crip 

Self and Secondary hand propunsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 

ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of thc Patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 

mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N. ¥. 


Dr. Barker, of the Brigh- 
\I england, Hospital, 
Says: “Ridge’s Food re. 

sembles the mother's 8 
\ ea so closely that in- 
fants are reared. and well 
reared, exclusively upon 
it.” Another physician, 
at the head of an orphan 





asylum, says: “I have 
been using this prepara 
tion for five years or 


more, and have the most 

/) unbounded faith in itasa 

Z\ diet for infants up to,say, 

eighteen months old.” In 

| cans, four sizes. WOOL- 
RICH & CO. on label. 


HALE’ S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


For Persons of all ages. 

A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchicis & Consumption. 

It BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; LT CURES, in fact, where other 
remedies have failed, 

For Croup and Whooping Cough—every family 


should keep it in readiness. Price, 50c. and $1 per bot- 
tle. Of drugs sts.C.N. CRITTENTON,Propr.,New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 



































ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres't. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’ Y. | 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE irae | 
Both sexes.F ull corps of teachers. Instruction thorough. 


Music, Painting, Drawing. ye a Cari very healthy. 
Begins Sept. 10th. Address H. K. ‘ RASK, Principal. 


OUGH KEE E, 

Fits for any rouaE or So -~ aa Ac ate , for ll 
iness and Social Relations. U. 8. officer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commandant. Spr ingfield Cadet Rifles, 

TIS BISBEE, President, | 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
The Lamson Pen & Hand Support. 
Enables every one to hold the pen core 
rectly. Evory one can use it. Send Lc, for 
sample, stating whether you have 

Gi 
















large, medium or amet hand. 
. JENKINS & Co., 156 Market 
St., Ly nn, Mass. hae wanted, 





From the New York Medical Times (homeo- 
pathic): “Weare glad to see that the microscope has 
confirmed our experience with Mellin’s Food, as one of 
the most valuable of nutrients, for we have rarely met 
with a food which gave so universal satisfaction.” 





U 
SEW LES eH l MELE ONOSRARHYY a, 


Ywrlk . 7). 2, | 


Best advantages offered by any school in the country, | 
Lessons by mail at reduced rates. Our “C ‘ompendium” 1s 
the best self-instructor; $1 post-puid. Send for circulars. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes R. NV. To 


joker, M.D. 
Chicago, lil. Sold ‘by i 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 
¢#™_Book sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wi 8. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, 

281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Fall Termcommences 
Sept. 8th. Mr. PETERSILEA will return from Euro 
Sept. Ist. All branches of Music taught in private or in 
classes of four pupils. Also Languages, Ancient and 
Modern, Elocution, and Painting of all kinds. Circulars 
sent on request, mentioning this paper. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, O. 


Offer the BEST & CBRAPEST BULBS, Rosns: 
WINTER- yn gf PLANTS, _ FRUIT 
TREES, GRAP VINES, and all Small Fruits, 
Give them your address on Ny a postal, and they will send 
you their catalogue FRE 




















everybody. The Detroit Free Press thus ingly 
illustrates this fact : 


It was a Cass Avenue car. 

“How is your newreology?” asked one passenger of 
another. 

“Bad! This weather doesn’t improve it any,’ was 
the despondent answer. 

“Talking of newrology,” said a man in the corner 
to the one next him, “I can tell by mine when the 
weather is going to change. It’s as good as a barome- 
ter 


, 


“y never had neuralgy but once, and then I nearly 
died,” said another passenger. 

“Ten? t it strange how many different “~?~~ there are 
of pronouncing that word?” remarked a lady to her 
friend. 

“Yes; and I have even heard it called neuralgia,” 
said the friend. 

“I dare say. We get out here.” 
—_—____~<o+—____—— 
WITH HIS EYES SHUT. 


The art of “judicious deafness” has been much rec 


$1s sia 
BREECH MUZZ NOADERS. 

LOADER. _ 

Powell "$16 ——— Breech- 
loading Shot Gun has Bar 


F ront Action) Locks, guaranteed Steel Barrels, 
ide Lever Action. Warranted good eee or no 
sale Our $15 Muzzle Loader now only $12. 
Sen stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Pis- 


German Corn Remov er Kills ¢ Corns and Bu Bunions, 


ANGLO-SWISS 
“a= MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS RINVALIDS 


Re commended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


ANGLO {Cocos and milk 

Cc d Milk 

SWISS | coffee ana milk 
Convenient and Economical. 


33 Million Tins Sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 
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tols, Watches, Knives, etc. See it before you buy. 
P. POWELL a SON. 180 Main St.. Cincinnati. ¢ 


Co., Box 4lul P Iailadelplua of ce Louis. 








PREPARE FOR 





ommended, when there is irritating or scandalous talk 
in the air, which might excite us to a quarrel, or in- 
volve us in unhappy consequences. There are some 
things, too, in life that it is wiser not to see even when 
they are thrust in our way. 
pianist, explains how he saves his stage enthusiasm 
and amour propre from the ‘‘wet blanket.” 


“Why do I sit as if I were asleep whenI play?’ he 
said, in reply to a question. “I will gladly tell you 

ow that is. 

“Some five years ago I gave a concert in London. 
My audience seemed interested, and 1 myself was well 
disposed. As I was playing Beethoven's ‘Ap jion- 
ata,’ without thinking, I looked around, and there, at 
the other end of the piano, I saw a lady gossiping as 
fast as possible! It was like a douche of ice-water, 

“T closed my eyes at once, and since then I have 
never dared to even cast a glance at an audience.” 


_—__—_--~+~@>———____——— 
VouaTILe FrRreND—‘Hulloa! What’s the 


matter, 
old man? Toothache? Tut-t-t-t! Have itout! If it 
was mine, I'd have” Sufferer—If it was yours! 











Yes, so would I!” (Exit, groaning).—London Punch. 


Rubenstein, the great | 
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why they do this: 


With all orders peveived for the next ninety 
also include 
hole Cutter, and Silver-plated Pie-knife. 

We will pre-pay Sree to your nearest railroad station 


FALL SEWING! 


Limited Offer of Companion Sewing Machine 


FOR NINETY DAYS! 


The manufacturers of the Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine have set apart several hundred of their Superior 
Machines for our use for this special offer. 


WE WILL SAY FRANKLY 
ist, They wish the public in every part 
the United States to become acquainted with the superior 


qaalities of their Machine. 
2d, Instead of general advertising, they chose to make 
such an offer that will at once place these machines in fami- 


s for practical use. 


This is a modern, high-arm machine of great capacity, 
and not an old style, low-arm Machine, such as are being 


tensively offered at a low price. 


We have not room to describe the machine in detail, but if 


u will send us your address on a postal card, we will mail 
u Illustrated Instruction Book and full information. We 
arantee the machine to be first-class in every respect. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NINETY DAYS. 


The manufacturer’s price of this machine is $50. 


Our price only $25 for machine with all the attachments. 
lays we will 


nice pair of Scissors, Button- 


any point east of Omaha, or to Jacksonville, Florida, or 


Galveston, Texas, by steamer. 


MASON & CO., 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 
A POET’S DREAM OF HIS POEMS. 


*T was in the starry midnight, 
The wind was whirling low, 
And the tall pine trees replying 
s it rocked them to and fro, 
When half awake, half sleeping, 
I thought that I was dead, 
And floated to the gates of heaven 
With angels at my head, 


Angels: ah, well I knew them! 
Pleasant and fair and kind, 
Things of my own creation 
And children of my mind. 
I looked upon their faces, 
And on their sunny wings, 
Their eves as bright as summer, 
Their breath like balm of springs; 


And some of them were smiling, 
Ake innocence when glad; 

And some were grave and pensive, 
With tearful eyes and sad. 

But all of them were lovely, 
They were no more than seven; 

And they floated me and wafted me, 
And carried me to heaven. 





“And are ye all?” I whispered, 
Betwixt a smile and tear, 

“Out of a thousand, only 
To make my light appear? 

Out of a thousand, only seven 
To shine about my name, 

And give me what I died for, 
The heritage of fame?” 





“Hush!” said a stately angel, 
Responsive to my thought, 

“We're all the future Time shall know 
Of what your hand hath wrought; 

Your gay green leaves and flowers of song, 
You've tlung them forth broadeast; 

But like the bloom of parted years, 
They've gone into the past. 


“But we, though no one knows us 
Shall echo back your tones, 

As long as England's speech shall make 
The cireuit of the zones. 

Think not your fate unhappy; 
‘To live to future Time 

In noble thoughts and noble words, 
Is destiny sublime.” 


“Angels of grace and beauty!” 
IT rubbed mine eyes and sizghed,— 

“A dream—a dream! a pleasant dream 
Of vanity and pride! 

A sleeping thought! a waking doubt! 
If only one remain 

To cheer and elevate my kind, 
I have not lived in vain.” 


CHARLES MACKAY. 





+> 
—~> 





For the Companion. 
HONORABLE BANKERS. 
A few years ago a New England railway 
issued a large amount of bonds. The reputation 
of the company induced Baring Brothers, the Lon- 


| the Baring Brothers, made the ‘‘chastity of honor” 
| the foundation of their success. Only such firms | 
| outlive their generation. 








of the children when they feel their “honor grip.” 

Herbert Spencer says that Americans show a 
tendency to regard lightly dishonest intentions in 
their business life. It is true of aclass, but not 
of the whole. The best American firms have, like | 


~or- 
THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 


A corporation 1s an artificial concern, created by 
law, and empowered to do certain specific things 

It is like a partnership, and both are commonly 
called companies, but they are really very different 

Each partner 1n a firm 18 liable for all the debts of 
the firm, while a stockholder in most corporations of 
the present day, formed under the principle of hmited 
liability, can only lose what he pute in. 





A member of a corporation cannot make a bargain 
for it, but one partner can bind his firm 

A corporation can only do such business, and make 
such contracts, as tts charter allows, while a tirm can do 
all kinds of business 

While a corporation must not do business outside of 
the limits of its charter, some discretion 1s permitted. 

A glass manufacturing company may buy glass of 
another company to sell again, at a profit. A ferry 
boat company, having ap extra boat, may rent it to an 
other company. 

A fire insurance company, however, cannot go into 
life insurance, nor can a railroad company go into the 
banking business, or run a stage line. 


They can make such contracts only as are really | 
adapted to the object stated in their charter. 

When a corporation has made a contract that it had 
no right to make, 1t may refuse to fulfil its part of the | 
agreement even when it has received the full advan- 
tage of it. 

For example, if a mining company should hire men 
to build a railway, 1t could refuse to pay for the road | 
after it was built. This rule of law was probably in | 
the mind of the old law writer who said that “a cor- | 
poration hath neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to 

‘a | 

Corporations make their bargains through such offi- | 
cers as they authorize. This power is given either b 
the charter or by a vote of the stock-holders. ‘The seal | 
of the company must be attached to its contract, since 
the seal ix considered by the law as the signature of the 
corporation. 

‘There is another kind of corporation. States, coun- 
tries, cities, towns and school districts are called quasi 
or municipal corporations. ‘They are not always char- 
tered, but are recognized as corporations. 

Their powers are limited to making and performing 
agreements that promote the welfare of the people. 

They can erect public buildings, and appoint public 
officers with salaries. 

But they cannot buy land on speculation, nor can 
they build theatres or places of amusement. 

In Massachusetts, cities can celebrate Independence 
Day, but towns are not allowed to spend money on 
fireworks for that day. 

During the Civil War towns were not able to pay 
the men who enlisted in the army, until a law was 
made to permit it. 

Municipal corporations cannot make contracts for 
the benefit of private persons. For example, towns 





don bankers, to take a part of the bonds and rec- 
ommend them to their customers. Thus endorsed, 
the bonds soon found purchasers among the cus- 
tomers of the bankers. 

A few months after the issue the railroad com- 
pany was discovered to be in a bad financial con- 
dition. The discovery caused a great fall in the 
price of the bonds. It was generally believed that 
neither interest nor principal would be paid. 

Immediately upon the bad news reaching Lon- | 
don, a card to the public assured those who had | 
purchased the bonds on the recommendation of 
Baring Brothers, that both principal and interest 
would be paid by the bankers. 

We know not whether this guarantee was re- 
garded in England as an ordinary or an extraor- 
dinary act. But in this country there were not 
wanting those, such as 


“——the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 


Honor feels, 
who thought the bankers quixotic in their notion 
of what a recommendation implied. 

The transaction, however, is a good illustration 
of the working of what scientists call the law of 
heredity. 

The house of Baring Brothers was founded- 
more than one hundred years ago, by John Bar- 
ing, the son of a Lutheran minister. His honesty 
won the esteem of rich merchants who helped him 
on in his business. Of Francis Baring, his son | 
and successor, called by Lord Shelburne “the 
prince of merchants,” it was said that “few men 
arrived at the highest rank of commercial hfe 
with more unsullied integrity.” One of his finan. | 
-cial transactions resembles, in spirit, if not in form, | 
the more recent act of his grandsons. 

Joseph Paice, a friend of Francis Baring, had | 
exhausted his fortune. In his old age, having no | 
family, he was very anxious to turn into ready | 
money the reversion of an estate to which he was | 
heir. For a long time his friend Barmg urged 
him to retain his rights; but, at last, finding Paice 
resolved to sell, he bought it for twenty thousand 
pounds. In a few weeks the original proprietor 
died, and Baring found himself owner of a prop- 
erty for which he had expected to wait several 
years. 

Endowed with what Burke calls “that chastity | 








of honor which felt a stain like a wound,” Baring | 


sent his friend a draft for seven thousand pounds 

“This sum,” he wrote, “it is absolutely neces- 
sary for my peace of mind should remain without 
alteration.” 

“Neither myself,” he adds, “nor any of my 
family will ever receive the return of any part of 
this sum, either now or hereafter.” 

At the death of Sir Francis, in 1810, it was said, 
“he was the first merchant in England; first in 
knowledge and talent, character and opulence.” 

The old banking-house maintains the reputa- 
tion of its founders for “chastity of honor.” The 


| worth. 


often vote to exempt a man from taxation, if he will 
set up a factory in their place. ‘This vote does not bind 
the town. A still harder case occurred at the time of 
the great Boston fire in 1872. A law was made allow- 
ing the city to lend money on mortgage to owners of 
land in the burnt district. The law was declared un- 
constitutional, and the city was ordered not to lend its 
money. 

Corporations are strictly confined to thé objects of 
their charters in order to prevent them from becoming 
too powerful for the safety of the public. 


—_ 
> 


EZRA CORNELL. 


izra Cornell, the celebrated founder of the untver- 
sity that bears his name, was generous tn little things 
as well as in great. When he was building the Pubitc 
Library which he presented to the village of Ithaca, a 
teamster employed in the work lost one of his horses. 
The animal struck a rock with his ankle, and thus re 
ceived a wound from which he bled to death in Mr. 
Cornell's presence The teamster was in sore trouble, 
but as he left the spot, Mr Cornell called him back 
and asked him how much he thought the horse was 
Upon receiving the answer, he drew a check 
for the sum and handed it to the teamster, saying, “I 
ean better afford to lose the horse than you can ” 





Asa boy he showed uncommon aptitude 1n the use 
of tools. He was a natural mechanic His father was 
a farmer and manufaeturer of pottery, in both of which 
occupations he was assisted by Ezra, who was always 
contriving Improvements in the machinery When S 
was seventeen years of age, his father had occasion to 
build a new factory, and engaged a carpenter to super- 
intend the work 

Ezra worked on the building unti) it was finished, 
and made such good use of bis eyes and his head, as 
well as of his hands, that he felt bimself capable of 
building something by himself The family was large 
and needed a new house. Ezraand a younger brother, 
with their father’s consent, mone rte the work, and 
built a very substantial and roomy two-story house. 

They went into the woods, felled the timber, drew it 
to the saw-mull, cut and morticed the frame, and in- 
vited the nerghbors to come to the “raising.”’ 

The old builders of the vicinity were surprised to 
find, as the timbers were hoisted to their places, that 
every mortise and tenon fitted toa nicety. The young, 
untaught architect had made no mistakes. When the 
house was done, 1t was the best in the village, and 
gave good and creditable shelter to the family as long 
as they remained together. 

Like most of the strong, efficient and good men who 
have made this country what it is, he was brought up 
to use bis bands, as well as his brains, and was early 
inured to labor and accustomed to contrive. At the 
age of twenty, with three or four trades at his fingers’ 
ends, a few dollars in his pocket, a spare suit of clothes 
1» bis valise, he walked to Ithaca, forty miles from bis 
father’s house, and soon found suitable employment. 

He was one of the first men to believe in Professor 
Morse’s telegraph, and made a very large fortune 1n 
constructing the first lines and organizing the early 
companies. Professor Morse saw his merits and gave 
him a splendid chance, which he improved. He was 
just the man for the work. 


——_——~<+or—__—_—__ 
A BAD SPEAKER. 


Archbishops are not made for their eloquence, but 
| On aceount of their judgment and executive ability. 
| One of the archbishops of Canterbury, Howley, who 
| died in 1848, was distinguished for being a bad speaker. 

The following anecdotes illustrate what he could do 

in the way of spoiling a speech. With a most delicate 
| and almost fastidious taste as to style, he was always 
| making corrections in his speaking as some writers do 
| on their manuscript, a fatal fault in a speaker. 


| law of heredity is illustrated in this sensitiveness | phan Girls’ School at St. John’s Wood, he delivered 


nimself thus: 
“No one can see— (corrects himself)- can look upon 
—these respectable-looking girls— (corrects himself)— 


| these nice-looking girls — (corrects himself) — these 


good girls—(corrects humself)— these female girls” —— 


Here there was a suppressed titter, under cover of | hvid 








“Five minutes. There is a good impression on th. 
plate by this time. Still, to make sure, seeing it is , 
large size, too big for this establishment, and all o; 
you may not be taken yet, we will continue the sitting 
a few moments more.” 

At the end of another minute the bully’s face w., 
The artist, still with a glittering eye on him, 


which the speaker hurried on to the conclusion of his | put the cap over the camera 


sentence, not recorded 

He used to rub his hands anxiously together while 
speaking, as 1f he were washingthem I haveseen him 
twice, and once saw a bishop imitate him to the life 

There 1s a story that he used to bewail his own nerv 
ousness as a speaker, and that one of his chaplains 
recommended him to shut himself up in the Adding- 
ton dining room, and address the chairs, imagining 
people in them 

“How did your grace get on?’ he was asked after 
the first experiment 

“Well, you see, I think T got on very nicely at first, 
but all at once I caught sight of that high backed chair 
there 1n the corner, and he Jooked so formidab.e that 
he put me out, and then I broke down.” 


- 





For the Companion 


* AUTUMN WINDS 


Ye autumn winds, ye soft and sighing winds, 
That westward on your cloudy chariots roll, 

Vain are my casements folded and my blinds, 
To shut your sadness from my conscious soul. 


In every breath ye mourn a glory gone 

From meadows brown, that yesterday were bright, 
From wooded hills of emerald splendors shcrn, 

Grown sere, like locks that blanch with sudden fright. 


I know, O winds, your arts, your deft deceits, 
That kindle now the maple-groves to flame: 

Their gold and crimson are but glittering cheats, 
And ruin lurks amid their hues the same. 


And ye will hold your melancholy breath 
To-morrow, when the sun your veils shall rend, 

That ye may gild your forest-flags of death— 
With rainbow splendors in the cloud to end. 


I shall behold and marvel at the show, 
But catching yet the echoes of your moans, 
I shall translate the sign to sense of woe, 
That, neath the painted mask, the ravage owns 


Ye are but preludes, O ye murmuring winds,— 
Which seem to soothe, while mocking still, my pain,) 
Masked preludes of the blast that bites and blinds 
The scathed and shrivelled earth while Winter reigns. 


I know, ye specious winds, what ye would say,— 
That ye will come as zephyrs in the spring, 

And blow across the land in June’s sweet way, 
As if your breath no wintry airs could sing. 


And I were well content to have ye pipe 

Your plausive plaints of seeming sadness now, 
And suck the sweetness of your juices ripe, 

If ye would keep your signals off my brow. 


I would not dread the snows of which ye moan, 
Were they notsymbols of my own swift shroud; 
When that shall wrap me, ye have no weird tone 
To call Life’s sunshine out of Death’s cold cloud. 
O autumn winds! I heard ye once and laughed 
To mark the flush ye brought on dull decay; 
When Youth’s free chalice with delight I quaffed, 
Your maple-flames warmed all my fears away. 
But, now, I read your signs by inner sense, 
Till glow my cheeks, with scarlet leaves to vie; 
Life’s June can charm me with no future tense— 
And graveward only, all its shadows fly. 
Ye Autumn winds, that wail about me now, 
This subtle meaning undertones your chant; 
Since blow ye must, breathe gently on my brow, 
And this sweet solace to my sorrow grant.— 
That I may know I have not lived in vain— 
As all in vain I sought your voice to shun, 
And though Life’s Winter finds no Spring again— 
Immortal Youth, in death, shall be begun. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


—_—_—~+or-—____—_ 
A PLUCKY PHOTOGRAPHER. 


The frontier town of Cayenne, Texas, has been pes- 
tered for some time by one of those swaggering bullies 
who delight in terrifying women and children, and in- 
offensive citizens. This desperado boasted that he 
could “clean out’’ the whole town single-handed. He 
was accustomed to enter the stores, demand whatever 
caught his fancy, and threatening to shoot the proprietor 


1f the article was not forthcoming at once, emphasiz- | 


ing his threat by flourishing a horse pistol. One day, 
this “flower of the plains,” as he facetiously called 
himself, sauntered into a photographer’s studio. The 
artist, a young man from New York, had been in 
Cayenne but a short time. 


‘*Well, tenderfoot,” said the bully, as he dropped 
carelessly into a chair, ‘“‘what do you charge for pict- 
ures?” 

“I beg your pardon,” answered the artist, quietly, 
but I did not understand your firet remark ”’ 

“No? I don’t repeat remarks, young feller,” replied 
his visitor, pulling out his pistol ‘I asked you how 
much you charge for pictures?” 

“Eight dollars a dozen, large size ” 

“As large as my size?” sneered the bully 

“T have taken them your size,” answered the young 
man, coolly. ; 

“Well, look here, you! I don’t intend to pay any 
such price. My size tetoo big for this establishment. 
You are going to give me a sitting for nothing. Do 
you understand that, stranger?” 

“1 think I do.” 

“Then the quicker you mix up the chemicals for the 
scenery of this view, the better. Step lively.” 

The young artist looked black fora minute, and then, 
- — thought the matter a good joke, burst into a 
augh. 

“You are sure you want to sit for a large-size pict- 
ure?” he asked, with a queer look on his face. 


“Yes. And you want to be quick about it, too. No 
fooling. That won’t go down with this son of the 
plams. Where are you going?” 


“I must get the materials for the picture from my 
other room.” 

“Oh, all right!” growled the bully. “Thought you 
were going to cut. But you don’t fool this child!” 

The artist went into his other room and came back 
with the prepared plate which he put into its place in 
the camera. Unobserved, he also slipped something 
else into the box of the mstrument over which the 
cloth was laid. 

“Now, then, sir,” said he, still laughing. 
will = have the picture, sitting or standing?” 

Well, I'll have it the way I am,” answered the des. 
perado, throwing his pistol on a table and folding his 
arms across his breast in a defiant manner 

“Very well, sir,” said the artist, quietly putting his 
head under the cloth ‘Now, then, just fasten your 
eyes on that projection in the corner over there Don’t 
=o, If you move an inch, I'll defend my rights with 
this 

And —- as lightning, the photographer threw off 
the cloth, and pulled out a revolver from the camera, 
where he had hidden it. 

It was a scene for an artist. The bully looked along 
the barrel, saw it was as steady as if it rested on a 
stone wall, and the sweat gathered in big drops on his 
forehead. Like most bullies, he wasacoward. The 
artist had him completely at his mercy. He coolly 
took out his watch with his left hand. 

“For large-sized pictures of this kind, I generally 
take three minutes. But to ensure a good sitting in 
your case, I will make it a little longer. Steady, my 
dear sir! If this revolver should go off in haste, it 
might damage the picture, and I don’t wish to spoil 
my reputation as an artist. You will keep your eyes 
on that point, or be prepared for the consequences.’ 

Still covering the trembling bully with his weapon, 
the young artist advanced to the table, took the des- 
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perado’s pistol, and came back to his camera, 





“Now, then,” said he, sharply, “leave my parj«r 
and never put your head into this room again!” 

The bully departed and left the photographer mast.; 
of the field ‘The picture was a wonderful likeness, 
and the artist hung it and the pistol on his wail : 
gether, where they served the double purpose of an 
advertisement and a warning. He has never been agaip 
troubled by that visitor. , 


—_—_—_+or—- —_ — 
THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


Year by year the mighty barriers of nature are yie!:. 
ing to the needs and skill of man. How many vast iy. 
provements a rapid thought of the past twenty years 
recalls to the mind! The Atlantic cable, wedding ky 
rope and America by its mystic bond; the Suez Cana), 
revolutionizing the method of mercantile transit he. 
tween Europe and Asia; the Pacific Railway, a girdie 
binding our Atlantic and our Pacific coasts; the \M\. 
Cenis Tunnel, defying the Alpine heights by shooting 
beneath them,—these are some of the vast and once 
thought impossible works which genius and patience 
have achieved, within the memory of men yet young 
The work of subduing the difficulties of nature to the 
necessities of the race still goeson. It will not be many 


years before the Isthmus of Panama will have its wa. 
| ter way, as weil as the Isthmus of Suez; and then the 
| voyage around the world will not compel the doubling 
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of either the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn. 


The greatest recent engineering feat has been the 
completion of the huge tunnel beneath the famous st. 
Gothard Pass in Switzerland. The figures which re 
late to this noble achievement give some measure of its 
extent. Its cost was not far from fifty millions of do} 
lars. It took ten years to penetrate the rocky bases of 
the mountains beneath which it passes. The tunne! is 
some fifteen thousand yards in length. Other tunnels 
connecting with the larger one, carry the total sub. 
mountainous length to over forty thousand yards. 

Already, indeed, for some years, the Mt. Cenis tunnel 
has been in working order, so that the traveller has 
no longer been obliged to creep, in lumbering coaches, 
slowly up the zigzag passes, and over the steep high 
ways, in going from Switzerland into Italy. But the 
St. Gothard road is much the larger, and is besides 
much the shortest and most direct way between these 
two picturesque lands. 

Some idea of the time saved by this tunnel may be 
judged from the fact, that the traveller passes through 
it, from end to end, in the space of forty minutes. In 
the old days, it took him, to traverse the same journey, 
at least twelve hours. 

Thus the tourist who takes a summer trip in Europe 
this year, for the first time, may make the most rapid 
— trip from Central Europe into the Jand of the 

eesars, the Popes, and the great masters; at the same 
time enjoying, almost to as great a degree, the sub. 
lime scenery which his predecessors viewed on the 
St. Gothard, and which for long generations has been 
the theme of poets and painters. 

The valley of the Reuss, which the railway traverses 
between Lake Lucerne and the tunnel, is.the narrow- 
est, most rugged, and steepest of all the Swiss valleys; 
while, on the Italian side, the road passes by a gentle 
descent down the famous valley of the Ticino, where 
some of the most notable ecenes of the Italian war of 
1859 oceurred. The Ticino valley, all smiles and ver. 
dure and lovely slopes and bright picturesque land. 
scapes, forms a most vivid contrast to the gloomy 
grandeur of the valley of the Reuss; and so the tour- 
ist, in this thrilling jaunt, is excited by every emotion 
which the varied beauties of nature impart. 


—~<+ 
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A LORD CHANCELLOR’S RECEPTION. 


A New England governor had a way of making un. 
expected visits to institutions under the control of the 
State; and some amusing encounters, in the way of re- 
marks about himeelf, etc., have been the consequence of 
his incognito; but we believe it has never yet subjected 
him to the inconvenient joke of being mistaken fora 
patient at an insane asylum. 

When Sir Edward Sugden was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, he paid a visit to a lunatic asylum near Dub- 
lin, somewhat by surprise, as he wished to ascertain 
its real condition. The only notification of his coming 
(which arrived a very short time before he did) was 
sent by some wag of his witty nation who evidently 
had a mind to get some fun out of it. It happened that 
the superintendent was absent when this notice reached 
the establishment, and the subordinate official received 
it in good faith, and acted upon it accordingly. What 
the notice was may be guessed from what follows. 


On Sir Edward’s arrival, he found himself rather 
unceremoniously treated, and after waiting in the par- 


| lor for the return of the proprietor until his patience 


was exhausted, he signified his intention to go through 
the establishment without more delay ; whereupon the 
attendant struck him aghast by coolly informing him 
that he could not be allowed to do it by any means. 

“Can't be allowed to do it! What do you mean, fel- 
low!” asked the indignant chancellor. 

“T mean just whet I say, thin. You can’t go, so you 
may as well be quiet.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by this insolence? Open 
the door, sir, and show me to my carriage. I shall re- 
port your conduct, sir, and if your master does not 
punish you, I shall take steps to make him and you re- 
spect my authority.” 

“Oh! be asy now with your authority. Keep quiet, 
Ttell you. Divila foot you'll stir out of this till the 
docthur comes back, and puts you where you want to 
be sadly.” 

“What—what is the meaning of all this? 
know who I am, fellow, or are you mad?” 

“Faith, there’s one of us mad, sure enough; an’ I 
know you very weil, if that’s all that’s troubling you.” 

“You can’t know me, or you wouldn’t dare to be- 
— thus to me. Iam the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 

an 

“Lord Chancellor? Well, sure you’re welcome 
home to us,—we have three or four Lord Chancellors 
here already” 

And the story goes that Sir Edward Sugden had to 
submit to the contrainte par corps, 


“Patience, perforce, with wilful choler meeting,” 


until the return of the proprietor and manager of the 

asylum, an hour or two later; when with some dilli- 

culty he established his identity and sanity, and was 

~ more a free man.—John O’Connell’s Recollec- 
ons. 


Don’t you 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


Two laborers were in a cemetery reading the in- 
scriptions on the stones. After a time, they came to 
one bearing the usual formula, “Sacred to the memc-v 
of,” ete., and across the bottom in large letters wer? 
the werds, “I still live.” 

“‘Arrah, Dinnis, me bye! do ye moind that now?” 
said one to the other. 

“Phwat's that, Tim?” was the reply. 

“Faix, it’s that ontruth there on the bottom 0’ that 
ould fellow’s stone—‘I shtill live,’ Dinntes, if I was did 
and birrid, I'd own up to it!” 
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For the Companion. 
“KATY-DID.” 


«““Who’s been at the jam-jar?” 
Questioned Katy’s grandma, 

Peering through her glasses, lifting up the lid; 
Quick the answer came, O, 

Told the culprit’s name, O, 

“Katy-did!’? (Why, Katy, Katy!) ‘“Katy-did!” 
Tell me—can you do it?— 

How the crickets knew it, 

Knew who stood on tip-toe at the pantry-shelf; 
Knew who touched the jam-jar, 
Knew—and told her grandma— 

It was Katy, Katy’s naughty little self. 





Down among the grasses, 
Where the light wind passes, 


In the dining-room were Totty and Lily, sitting 
in their high chairs by the table, laughing and 
prattling merrily. Each held in her little fat hands 
an enormous orange, and by each plate lay a pret- 
ty new picture-book. 

As soon as they saw their sister, they clapped 
their hands, and Totty cried, “O Bell! come and 
see! lovely new books, and oh! such biggy or- 
anges. See, sister! 
and she brought some for you too, but”— 

“Aunt Mary!” cried Bell, eagerly. 
she ?” 

A visit from Aunt Mary was the greatest treat 
the children had, and she did not come very often, 
as she lived at some distance. 

“Where is auntie, Totty ? tell me quickly, child!” 

“Aunt Mary, is gone, Bell,” said mamma, who 
just then came into the room. 
stay long to-day. 
when [heard you tell Totty—that you did not want 
to see ‘anything or anybody.’ That being the case, 


Aunt Mary brought them, 


‘Where is 


“She could not 
Iwas just going to call you, 








She got up feeling very heavy and stupid, |I left you alone, according to your wish. Aunt | 


| brushed her hair and washed her hands, and went | Mary was sorry not to see you. I hope you have 
slowly down stairs, yawning and rubbing her eyes. 


had a happy afternoon, my child.” 


Poor Bell! 


Lavra E. RicHarps. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Jessie was sitting in her grandpa’s lap, 
and while sitting there, noticed that his head was 
bald on top. She said, “O Ranpa, your head’s 


peeking froo!” 


“Please put some powder on my brush, mam- 
ma,” said Ray one morning. “My teeth feel kind 


of mouldy!” 


“Tt’s awful hot out, mamma!” he said, as he sat 
on the back steps fanning himself with his big 
straw hat. “My neck is all presbyterianism! See 


how wet it is!” 


“I know why they call him an engineer—it’s 


*cause he’s nearest the engine !”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzies, é&c. 


1. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 


Our fathers, in Britain, held always a * * * * * 
In the month of September, when prospered at least. 
’T was a time of ingathering, and all the blue dome 


* ke 


Resounded with shouts for the glad * * * * ** *, 
In the north part of England, Mell-supper, its name; 
Kern- eee, 
There, a fine churn of cream is presented, to show 

the kine have enjoyed the green pastures, you 
*** 


supper, in Scotland, means always fhe * 


| When the last grain was cut and prepared for a start, 
*T was placed on a wagon, by name, the Hock # * * *, 
In front, pipe and tabor were merrily * * * *****, 
And fiddles, and hand-bells, and bag-pipes astounding, 
And dancing about with appropriate song, 





Telling all the secrets that the birds would keep, 
Underneath a willow, 
Clover for her pillow, 

Little Katy, black-eyed Katy, fell asleep. 


Crickets without number 
Watched her sink to slumber, 
Ventured near and nearer as her eyelids fell; 
Viewing well each feature 
Of the pretty creature, 
uish little brown-haired Katy—Katy Bell. 


One at last grown bolder 
Skipped upon her shoulder, 
snived the honied sweetness, took a joyful sip; 
Soon they came by dozens, 
Sisters, aunts and cousins, 
All to feast on naughty Katy’s jam-stained lip. 


So, when Katy’s grandma 
Asked who touched the jam-jar 
Katy in a tremble ran away and hid), 
Every tell-tale cricket 
Answered from the thicket, 
“Katy-did!’” (O Katy!) ‘“Katy—Katy-did!” 
Apa C. STODDARD. 
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For the Companion. 


A HAPPY AFTERNOON. 


One day our Bell thought she would spend 
the afternoon alone, and enjoy herself thor- 
oughly. She was tired, she said, of playing. 
She just wanted to be let alone for one whole 
afternoon. So she went up to her room, 
leaving Totty and Baby Lily on the piazza, 
looking very mournful, for they did not 
want to be alone, and they always liked to 
play with Sister Bell. 

But Bell did not care; at least she thought 
she did not, though somehow the little rosy 
faces seemed to come before her eyes a good 
many times in the course of her “happy af- 
ternoon.” 

it was a hot day, too hot to read, Bell 
thought. So she pulled down the window- 
shades and shut the blinds; then she pulled 
the pillows off the bed, and piled them up 
on the sofa, with the sofa-cushions; and 
then she curled herself up on this downy 
couch, shut her eyes, and exclaimed, “Now 
at last I am perfectly happy !” 

Just then a mosquito lit on her cheek. 
“Oh dear!” said Bell. “This will never do. 
How can one be happy with a mosquito bit- 
ing one ?” 

Up she jumped, got a veil and put it over 
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her face. “There!” she said, settling herself 
on her pillows again. ‘Now I’—— 

“Bell! Sister Bell!” cried a tiny voice ontside 
the door. 

“Go away, Lily!” said Bell, impatiently. “I 
told vou I wanted to be alone. Go away!” 

“Q Bell!” said another voice, Totty’s this time. 
“You must come down stairs quickly, and 
“I don’t want to see anything, or anybody, and 
won't come down stairs!” cried Bell, angrily. 
“If you don’t go away, children, I’ll call mam- 
ma!” ~ 

But here another voice spoke. “Come, little 
ones, come down with me, and let your sister 
alone.” 

“But, mamma,” cried Totty, eagerly, “I want 
to tell her” —— 

“You need not say anything more, my child,” 
said mamma, quietly. “If Bell wishes to stay in 
her room, she may do so.” 

And then the little feet pattered away, and mam- 
ma’s soft dress brushed against the stairs as she 
went down, and all was quiet once more. 

Bell drew a long breath, and prepared to be 
happy again; but after that everything went 
wrong. The pillows slipped down too far; the 

veil tickled her nose and made her sneeze; a fly 
crawled up her sleeve, and could not get out 
again; and worst of all, one of her feet had the 
a as she called it, and she could not keep 

t still. 

Poor Bell! at last she fell into an uneasy doze, 
from which she was awakened by the sound of the 
tea-bell, 


T 





For the Companion. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 


You want a story, another story, 
One you have never heard before? 
Stories don’t come when you call them, always; 
I do not know any more. 
“Jack and the Bean-Stalk,”’ “Goldilocks,” 
“Bright Prince Charming,” “Reynard the Fox,” 
And now you ask for a “spandy-new” one, 
About your Jack-In-Tbe-Box! 


Poor little Jack-In-The-Box, who never 
Can open his door himself ; 

Whose house is so small that it almost pinches, 
With neither cupboard nor shelf. 

Dark, beside, with a varnishy smell, 

Enough to keep him from feeling well, 

And a crick in his back tbat must surely hurt him, 

If he could only tell! 


Now, let’s pretend; when he first was finished, 
This rosy-cheeked little Jack, 

He stood up straight, with his hands beside him, 
And never a crick in bis back. 

Oh, what a beautiful world of toys! 

Little doll-girls and little doll-boys; 

Drums and trumpets, and everything lovely 

For making a splendid noise! 


Ah, but wait—he is not quite finished ; 
Poor little rosy Jack! 

A knife, some glue, some muslin, some paper,— 
Now there’s a crick in his back! 

Oh, but the hot glue made bim smart; 

How near the sharp knife went to his heart; 

And for five dreadful, dreadful minutes, 

His head and feet were apart! 


Now for the box,—it is very pretty, 
Painted a charming red. 
In he goes, his feet are fastened ; 
Down comes the lid on his head! 
Oh, he knew he was going to smother! 
He’d have called mamma if he’d owned a mother, 
Bnt he’d nobody nearer than distant cousins, 
Neither sister nor brother. 
Frantic his struggles for fifteen minutes, 
But it seemed, the more he tried, 
The tighter his house grew; then his courage 
Failed, and he cried and cried. 
Then he heard laughter, soft and low; 
His door flew up, and he heard an “Oh!” 
And a dear little face was bent above him,— 
Your little face, you know. 
Over and over the darkness caught him, 
The lid came down on him tight; 
But he soon found out that after the darkness 
Always would come the light. 
He wasahero! Up he went 
Whenever the lid rose; not content 
With merely rising, he came up smiling, 
Though all of bis strength was spent. 


That was the story. Grave and silent 

Sat my small Goldilocks, 
Looking down, with a tender pity, 

At brave Jack-In-The-Box. 
“Thank you, auntie,” was all she said. 
But I found that night, when she'd gone to bed, 
Jack’s box in the grate, and Jack on her pillow, 
Close to the golden head. 





MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 





And leaping and shouting, they travelled * * * * *, 

Sometimes on the top of the wagon thus laden, 

A pretty girl rode, who was hailed as “the 
ee DD 


But sometimes, instead, was a sheaf dressed quite 


gay, 
Like the kind goddess Ceres of more ancient * **. 
This sheaf had been cut by the bonniest * * **, 
Who placed it in triumph on top of the mass. 
That she was quite honored may plainly be seen, 
For she, at the supper, was called “the Har’st 
** RRR 


“Corn * 

Seems funny to us in this century, may be. 

My Jirst three lincs scanning, quite closely, at 
least, 

You’ll find there the name which the Jews gave 
this * * ***, LILIAN PAYson. 


The name which they gave to the sheaf—the 
* 
’ 


2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Select six words of five letters each, concealed 
in the following sentences, each word containing 
within itself another word of three letters; the 
definitions of both words being given in the 
same sentence. Arrange the six words first 
mentioned so as to form a double acrostic; the 
initials will form the name of a day much rever- 
enced, and the tinals will spell a term which may 
be applied to one who observes the day. 

Is Lee present this windy afternoon, or is 
he to be found outside the house, in slumber, on 
the side opposite the wind? 

2. He built us a genteel-looking house, but 
following the common practice, he allowed the 
roof to swag a very little. 

3. John, | certainly think this fennel a finer 
garnish than the frozen water-cress we had the 
other day. 

4. The paper defended art, science and relig- 
ion, but seemed to make thrusts at our form 
of government in a cunning and covert manner. 

5. Can you tell me how fara gorilla must ad 
vance to develop into an astronomer of note, or 
to be able even to sew up neatly a torn piece of 
cloth? 

6. I shall not try raising maize this year nor 
next,—though I have never ceased to long to try 
it,—because the ground here will not mature a 


spike of corn, I am told. L. Goss. 
3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. So care‘ess a remark ———— —— to his 


2. The taste the displayed in music 
was, to the cultured ear, —— —— —~. 

3. It was to see the players dodge —— 
— — for fear it would strike them. 

4. These are —~ —— - offer to the con- 
stant of my goods. 

5. The prisoner's greatest was to see if 
he could find —— from the jail. 

6. From what —— —— from the papers, he is 
a man of very nature. 
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CHARADE. 


My first, deprived of an “TI,” will name 
A Spartan slave, of old. 

No one, on my second, will dare to danee, 
Unless he is very bold. 
A noted Frenchman, called Jussieu, 
When travelling in old Peru, 
Breathed sweetest perfume in the air, 
And looked for brilliant flowers there. 
My whole, he found, of purple pale; 
Each blossom turning without fail 
To where the god of day was shining, 
Whether at morn or day’s declining. 


Now when you've guessed this tloweret’s name, 

Please tell the meaning of the same. 

Ladies of Paris much extolled it; 

The “‘herb of ove” is what they called it. 
SALEM. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


2. Works by Bjornstjerne Bjornson:—A 
Boy; The Fisher Maiden; The Bridal March; Synnove 
Solbakken; Captain Mansana, and Other Stories. 


3. 


Fall. 
Happy 


ME 

Its 

como 

Hown Dd O* 
AWNING 
ELEMENT 
LusTRoOVUS 
MARANATHA 
ALLEGRETTO 
SPECTACULAR 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 1O—MIcHAELMAS. 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20—Roast Goose. 
* For this word see Webster’s Dictionary, page 1627 


4. EVER M—o u R N—S GALE 
VOTE E—NTI R—E ATOM 
BTTaA M—I s H Aa—P Loom 
REAL O—c c U L—T EMMA 

R—E M 0 v—E 
A—NT R I—-M 
B—a 0 B Aa—B 
L—t v1 T—E 


E—N D E a—R 


Ever MEMORABLE SEPTEMBER GALE. 


5. 1, Falsify—Salsify. 2, Hallow—Mallow. 3, Par- 
ley—Barley. 
Whistle—Thistle. 


4, Seek—Leek. 5, Settle—Nettle. 6, 


6. GRAND 
RIDER 
ADAGE 
NEGU 8 
DRESS 
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For the Companion. 
WHOOPING COUGH, 

A correspondent writes, “Will you not give your 
readers an article on whooping cough, stating what it 
is, and whether there is any known remedy.” 

The disease is a peculiar form of bronchitis, at- 
tended, in its first stage, with some fever, and, in the 
second, with spasms of the glottis, the vocal cords in 
the upper part of the larynx. It is highly infectious, 
and since few children escape it, and it generally de- 
stroys one’s susceptibility to a second attack, it is large- 
ly confined to childhood. 

At the commencement it resembles a hard cold, 
the acts of coughing are 
At length—it may be days, or in as 
many weeks—the spasms of the glottis are developed, 


but 
more violent, and last longer. 


in two or three 


and the well-known whoop settles its real character. 
‘The whoop is due to the fact that it is impossible to 
take breath during the rapid coughing, and hence, on 
its ceasing, there is a long and labored inrush of air. 
Moreover, 
during the impeded blood causes the 
veins of the neck to swell out, gives to the face a livid 
look, and sometimes occasions various hemorrhages— 
of the nose, stomach and lungs. 


as the blood cannot freely enter the lungs 
paroxysm, the 


But there is no dan- 
ger of the patient’s dying of suffocation, as is so of- 
ten feared. 

The disease may be quite mild, or very severe. Oc- 
casionally the person gets well in a few days, without 
any medical aid. But generally the disease lasts six 
weeks. Sometimes when neglected, it runs on many 
months. Asarule, the paroxysms gradually become 
leas severe and frequent, and then cease: though for a 
time an ordinary cold will be attended with a whoop. 

The that can do is to palliate the 
symptoms, and shorten the duration of the disease. 
Alum acts well on the inflamed bronchial tube; bella- 
donna on the irritated nerves that cause the spasms of 
the glottis. 


most medicine 


A doctor must be consulted for the more 


dangerous but eflicacious remedies. No one medicine 
meets each case, nor any case in all its symptoms and 
slages 

The intelligent 
physician who can study its peculiarities and watch its 
tendencies. 


only wise course is to employ an 
This is the more important since there is 
always danger of grave complications—acute bronchi- 
tis, pneumonia, pleurisy and other lung difficulties. It 
is thus, indirectly, often fatal. 

Unless where there is serious complication, it is best 
to have the child as much as possible out of doors. 
The diet should be nutritious. ‘This should be looked 
after more carefully if the child vomits much. Food 
should be given often, and as early as possible, before 
an expected paroxysm. 


aa 
THUNDERSTORM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Byron's picture of a thunderstorm on the Jura, 

“Far along 
From peak to peak the be attling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder, 


is a description not easiiy forgotten, and never sur- 
Reading the following, one cannot help think- 
ing what a scene Byron, with his marvellous power of 
language, would have 


Himalayas. 


passed. 


made of a thunderstorm on the 
A party consisting of a professional man, 
two young Englishmen, and a negro servant encoun- 
tered one of these tempests in the mountains, while 
exploring for India and China, and 
one of the company gives this account of it: 


a route between 


Suddenly a deep shadow appeared to fall on us, and 
looking up, we sa ¢ the heavens overhead covered with 
a black sulphurous-looking pall, rolled fold within 
fold, and gradually being drawn closer upon us. 

“Run, lads! run—run for your lives?” cried Dr. Ro- 
land, and seizing an arm apiece, he hurried us at the 
top of our speed to the mouth of a cave which opened 
a friendly refuge close at hand. 

Hannibal followed on our heels; and hardly had we 
ensconced ourselves within when the skies appeared to 
open, and a great blaze of white light of exceeding 
vividness illuminated every recess of the gloomy gorge 
followed instantly by a terrific crash of thunder that 
echoed from all the caverns in the mountains. 

Flash followed flash, and peal succeeded peal with 
stunning rapidity, and great hail-stones, or rather 
blocks of ice, as large, or larger, than a pigeon’s egg, 
began to fall, first hopping and dancing fantastically 
among the rocks, whirling madly round in an eddying 
wind that came sw eeping down the gullies, and then, 
as the gusts increased in strength, tearing along in 
solid battalions, lashing wildly the sides of the cliffs, 
and battering us even in the shelter of the cave with 
the hard, jagged particles. After the hail came sleet; 


and then rain descended in great sheets, and continued 
for an hour and a half amid the almost incessant crash- 
ing and rumbling of the thunder. 

Just as the storm seemed to be expending its fury in 
a last burst, a new and more terrifying sound struck 
upon our ears. The solid mountain shook and trem- 
bled beneath us, and a long and loud resounding crash 
seemed to announce that the world was falling in ruins. 
Even the doctor’s cheek blanched, I fancied, for an in- | 
stant; and the thought that occurred to all our minds 
was that we had experienced one of the shocks of earth- 
quake not uncommon in Assam. 

When the tempest passed and the sun came out we 
saw what had happened. A huge mass of the moun- 
tain had toppled over into the gorge, completely block- 
ing it, save a single gap where the swollen waters of 
the pent-up stream at the bottom were beginning to 
roar and tumble through. 


—__>__—_ 
TAM O’SHANTER. 


Bayard Taylor describes, in his pleasing style, the 
way Burns’ birthdays are kept in the poet’s native 
town of Ayre, where the people remember him with 
rare pride and affection.’ At the time Mr. Taylor wit- 
nessed the Burns festival, an aged sister of the poet 
was present, his three sons, and the famous Prof. Wil- 
son (the “Christopher North” of literature). Of the 
latter he says, “Ile appeared to enter into the scene 
better than any of them. He shouted and waved his 
hat, and with his fine, broad forehead, his long brown 
locks, already mixed with gray, streaming on his 
shoulders, and that eagle eye glancing over the vast 
assemblage, still full of the fire and vigor of youth, he 
seemedgndeed a gray-haired, happy boy.” 

I was most interested—continues Mr. Taylor—in 
several companies of shepherds from the hills, with 
their crooks and plaids; a body of archers in ‘*Lincoln 
green,”’ with a handsome chief at the head, and some 
Highlanders in the most picturesque of costumes. 

As one of the companies, which carried a mammoth 
thistle in a box, came near the platform, Wilson 
snatched a branch regardless of the pricks, and placed 
it in his coat. 

After this pageant, which could not have been much 
less than three miles long, had passed, a band was sta- 
tioned on a platform in the centre of the field, around 
which the procession formed in a circle, and the whole 
company sang ‘*Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” 

Just at this time, a person dressed to represent Tam 
O’Shanter, mounted on a gray mare, issued froma field 
near the Burns monument, and rode along towards Al- 
loway Kirk, from which, when he approached it, a 
whole legion of **witches” sallicd out, and commenced 
a hot pursuit. They turned back, however, at the key- 
stone of the bridge (one of the “‘Brigs of Ayre’’), and 
the witch with the ‘“‘cutty sark” held up in triumph 
the abstracted tail of Maggie. 

Soon after this the company entered the pavilion, 
while the thousands outside were entertained, as an es- 
pecial favor, by the band of the cighty-seventh regi- 
ment. 

We went up to the monument, which was of more 
particular interest to us, from the relics within, but 
admission was denied to all. Many persons were col- 
lected around the gate, some of whom, having come 
from a great distance, were anxious to see it; but the 
keeper only said he could not disobey orders. Among 
the crowd a grandson of the original Tam O’ Shanter 
was shown tous. He was a raw-looking boy of nine- 
teen or twenty, wearing a shepherd’s cap and jacket, 
and muttered his disapprobation very decidedly at not 
being able to visit the monument. 


one —~ — 


AN ARCTIC SONG-BIRD. 


It has often been remarked that there is no music in 
nature’s solitudes of ice. Mr. W. H. Gilder, who ac- 
companied the sledge expedition of 1879 through Great 
Fish River and Hayes River regions, alludes with some 
feeling to the one little scrap of living song that he met 
there, and the struggle it cost him to lay violent hands 
on the only species of Arctic creature that has a tune- 
ful voice. 


I shot two of an apparently distinct species of snipe 
(he says), to preserve their skins for the Smithsonian 
Institution Collection. One of them was distinguished 
by a sweet, simple song, somewhat similar to the 
lark’s, its silvery tones gushing forth as if in perfect 
ecstasy of enjoyment of sunshine and air; at the same 
time rising and poising itself upon its wings. 

It seemed almost inhuman to kill the sweet little 
songster, particularly as it was the only creature I saw 
in the Arctic that uttered a pleasant note. All other 
sounds were such as the scream of the hawk and the 
gull, the quack of the duck, the yell of the wolf, the 
“ooff,”’ “ooff!’’ of the walrus, or the bark of the seal— 
all harsh and unmelodious, save the tones of this sweet 
little singer. Nothing but starvation or scientific re- 
search could justify the slaughter of one of these inno- 
cents. 

I believe I shut my eyes when I pulled the trigger of 
my gun, and IT know my heart gave a regretful thump 
when I heard the thud of its poor bleeding body on the 
ground.—Schwatka's Search. 


—— 


SHARP. 


Lawyers not unfrequently find their match in wit- 
nesses whom they undertake to browbeat. The fol- 
lowing specimens of ‘‘saucing back” will be amusing 
to those who think that a lawyer needs to be reminded 
that his freedom of speech should not degenerate into 
license 


“Now, Mr. Coppernose, you’ve been sworn, what do 
you say?” said an English barrister to a witness with 
a red nose. 

“Why, that upon my oath, I would not exchange 
my copper nose for your brazen face!” 

A woman, while on the witness-stand, was worried 
by an abusive counsel. 

“You've brass enough to make asauce-pan!”’ he said, 
dismissing her. 

“And you have sauce enough to fill it!’ she retorted. 

In a trial of a right of fishery, Mr. Coc, le, a rough, 
blustering fellow, asked a witness,— 

“Dost thou love fish?” 

“Aye,” replied the witness, with a grin; “but I 
donna like cockle sauce with it.’ 


————>_——_—. 
W1iT OUTWITTED. 


In Potter’s American Monthly we find an amusing 
instance of how wit was outwitted. 


An Irishman, who had provided himself with a huge 
horse-pistol, and taken to “the road’ to replenish his 
exchequer, met a farmer returning from market with 
a bag of money. 

“Your money or your life!’ demanded Pat, present- 
ing the pistol in the usual way. 

The farmer chanced to be a Quaker, and he essayed 
to temporize. “ I would not have thee stain thy soul 
with sin, friend,” said he; ‘‘and didst thou kill me, it 
would be murder. But hold! A bargain is no sin, but 
a commerce between two honest men. I will give thee 
this bag of gold for the pistol which thou holdest at 
my ear.” 

‘The unsuspecting amateur highwayman made the 
exchange without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Now, friend,”’ cried the wily Ephraim, levelling the 
a “give me back my gold, or I’ll blow thy brains 
out 





“Blaze away, thin, darlint!” said Pat. 


“Sure, there’s 
niver a dhrop of powther in it!” 





| Good health you cannot have without pure —_ 
I Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. {Ade. 
| Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy, Prepared from | 
| a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, | 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when | 
| all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned | 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely ert 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. Itc 
| tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an | 
| infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- 











NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv. 
he Naturalist in Florida,” Prof. C. J. May- 


ard, Editor. Bi-monthly. 50 cts. year, with Flor- 
ida C a ~y Sample, 5c. The Naturalist, St. Augustine, Fla. 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. 

IRECTIONS for making Jndelible Paint and Powder 

for Stamping; Instructions for working the stitches, 

a Sample Pattern, and NEW SAMPLE BOOK containing 

over 4) Jilustrations of New and Choice Designs for all 

kinds of Embroidery. All for 12 two-cent stamps (24c.) 
J.F.INGALLS, LYNN, MAss. 


DON’T CET CRAZY 


Qtitches, started until you see the new book of “Crazy 








Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
rice 25 cts, Our packages for 50 cts. contain Plush and 
Satin Only (no dress goods) with embroidered piece and 
sheets of fancy stitches. Packages of Embroider Ik, 
full skeins (no scraps), with beads, spangles, etc., 
5) cts. Send for Catalogue. 
Bentley’ s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 


pRY Goons 


By MAIL or EXPRESS. 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery » Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and’ev oxything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children. ac eel 8s Furnishing Goods,U pholstery, 
Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CATALOGUE 

FREE on application. COOPE he CONARD, 9th 
and Market Sts., Philadelph 

¢2~Please say where you saw tins “adver tisement. 


I WILL SELL $5 00 
4 


SHIRTS FOR 
Made in the best possible manner. 
3-ply Bosoms and Bands, 
3 Styles Bosoms, 2100 Linen and extra heavy 
backing. Hand-finished. 


If you are hard to fit, send me a shirt that fits you, and 

I will make you one-half dozen for $6.00, and guarantee 
satisfaction. Send cash with your order. 
Dealers write for great inducements to 

CHAS. W. KIMBLE, Shirt Manufr. 

WINDSOR, MERCER CO., N. J. 


**Most Reliable and Sim- 
4 —— for plain or decor- 
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DRY GOODS 


SHUPPING BY MAIL 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,’s 


iS EXCEEDINCLY POPULAR 
With thousands of ladies residing in every section «: 
the United States. Hundreds of 
being added to our lists every day. 





new customers ar, 


OUR 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Will be ready for distribution about Oct. 
reach more than a 


MILLION READERS. 

If you want to dress in the latest fashion, at reason- 
able prices, send for a copy of this useful guide, which 
we MAIL FREE to any address. 

2 A trial order will carry conviction of the many 
advantages gained by dealing with us, which have al- 
ready been demonstrated by public sentiment. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Mention this paper. BOSTON, MASS. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 


Acknowledged the largest Importers and Dealers in the 
United States of 


JERSEYS. 


Ist, and wil] 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
1—PLAIN STOCKINET (black).......... 
Fine Imported, Black, Garnet, Navy, Seal.. 


No. ---95 cts. 


-$1.98, 


No. 2—BON MARCHE (fan back, Satin bow) black 2.75. 
Finer quality, black and colors as above,....... 3.50. 
No. 3—BRAIDED, fan back, tot and colors as 





above. . 
Braided and ‘Scolloped, very fine, black. 
Beaded and Fan Back, $6, $8, + «4.50, 


In ordering. give Bust measure, and enclose 25 cts. ex- 
tra, to send by registered mail. 

Our celebrated FASHION CATALOGUE oe wm 
and Winter, sent free, on application, ready Oct. 


A C. F. KOCH & SON, New York City. 
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PURE AND 


Now some may think it wrong, I wis, 
For us to help ourselves like this, 
And call us villains born and bred, 
And say we should to cats be fed; 
But when the grain is under locks, 
The cheese within an iron box, 
And all the open door we find 

Is one that has a bait behind, 

The Ivory Soap we must secure, 





HARMLESS. 


We know the article is pure, 

It was the highest place assigned 

By men of analytic mind; 

It injures neither muslin thin, 

The finest lace, or fairest skin ; 
Then down beneath the cellar stair 
Without delay the treasure bear; 
What takes away the worst of stains, 
Will soon remove our hunger pains. 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP, 
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